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What is Salesmanship? 


D URING the years that the writer 
has been employed as a travel¬ 
ing salesman he has endeavored to 
study and know the true meaning or 
definition of salesmanship, to inter¬ 
pret, if possible, the factors inducing 
to that vocation, and with all the 
study and observance of the given 
rules it remains about as much of a 
complexity as ever. I doubt if sales¬ 
manship can be defined intelligently 
or in an abstract practical form, for 
it seems a science which must be 
worked out by each individual. 

But if I were called upon to ren¬ 
der a definition of salesmanship, I 
should begin by saying that honesty 
is the foundation—it is surely the 
basic principle upon which salesman¬ 
ship is reared, and without it we can¬ 
not reach our maximum as a sales¬ 
man. 

The ethics of salesmanship demand 
truth, and the least variance from it, 
even when we are tempted to exag¬ 
gerate to gain a sale, is poor business; 
it is unfair, and it is far better to have 
lost the sale than to have misstated 
the truth, and the time is fast ap¬ 


proaching when no man will dare 
misrepresent his goods—in fact, it is 
here now, to the real salesman. 

So truth and honesty are the main 
factors in salesmanship, for it cannot 
endure for long without them. I 
think the best salesman I know is the 
one who says the fewest words, but 
the one who lets his manner bespeak 
the truth, his every word and action 
denoting sincerity; he inspires the 
confidence of his prospective buyer, 
who believes the salesman holds his 
interest above that of making the sale. 

Good business is mutual business. 
When buyer and seller enter into a 
kind of partnership, when a salesman 
feels that it is not good for a buyer, 
then it is not good for himself, and 
thus he guards the interest of his 
customer. 

Some might say that this rule is 
not very practical or commercial, be¬ 
cause it forbids the sale of hard stock, 
but even so it is no less the right way, 
because the right kind of business is 
a three-cornered partnership between 
manufacturer, salesman, and dealer, 
when they all guard each the other’s 
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interest, because it is a mutual inter¬ 
est, and they dare not try to abuse 
those rights. 

It does not matter how successful 
a man may be in the point of making 
sales, unless he clings to the truth his 
standing as a salesman will not en¬ 
dure very long, for no reputable firm 
can afford to keep him. His career 
and advancement, then, is marked ac¬ 
cording to his observance of the truth 
and honesty in his dealings. 

So, if I were called upon to define 
salesmanship, my conception is simply 
this: “It is honesty, truth, and abso¬ 
lute fair dealings with every man, 
loyalty to my firm and my trade, but 
above all, loyalty to principle.”— The 
Sample Case . 

The New Fourteen Points 

NE of our “wet” correspondents 
suggests that since the first 14 
points were early abandoned, these 
should be substituted: 

1. That the name of Brandywine, 
N. Y., be changed to Coldwater, 
N. Y. 

2. That “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes” be made the National 
Anthem. 

3. That all mention of the Bour¬ 
bon Kings be expunged from school 
books. 

4. That on account of being sug¬ 
gestive, rye bread be withdrawn from 
sale by all bakeries. 

5. That no part of a ship be re¬ 
ferred to as the saloon, for the reason 
that such reference might raise false 
hopes. 

6. That all bars be removed from 
harbor entrances or be designated by 
some other name. 


7. That the word “port” be ex¬ 
punged from navigation charts and 
references. 

8. That the use of alcohol lamps 
be forbidden by law. 

9. That the useless 9,000,000 white 
jackets and aprons in this country be 
sent to the starving Bolsheviki. 

10. That the word “still” be ex¬ 
punged from the American language 
and all dictionaries, and the word 
“quiet” substituted. 

1 x. That all mint be plowed under 
and vanilla beans planted. 

12. That any barber tantalizing a 
customer by using bay rum on his 
hair be given ten years. 

13. That men with the “foot-rail” 
limp shall not be allowed to march in 
any public parades. 

14. That all pretzels shall be made 
straight, instead of bent in the old 
familiar style, to avoid reminiscences. 

—Hardware W or Id. 

<s> 

Even Worse 

“I was reading an article which says 
that jazz is popular in China.” 

“Well, if you’ve ever heard a 
Chinese orchestra you’ll know why.” 
—Baltimore American . 

< 8 > 

He Should Worry 

He was a wise man* that said that he 
hadn’t time to worry. In the day-time 
he was too busy, and at night he was 
too sleepy. — The Black and Magenta 
(New Concord, Ohio). 

< 8 > 

Introducing Himself 
“I’m a little stiff from lacrosse.” 

“Oh, Wisconsin?”— Lampoon. 
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Standpipe, Morrisville 
Water Go. 

Morrisville, Pa. 

TWELVE YEARS’ PAINT 
SERVICE 

T WELVE years ago, Superin¬ 
tendent Margerum of the above 
company painted this standpipe with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, and it 
is still in good condition. 

Morrisville lies in the scenic and 
historic Delaware River country. 

Mr. Margerum is favorably 
known as an experienced water 
works’ executive and he uses those 
supplies which in the end give the 
most economical service. 


<S> 

Among the Heights 

He —‘Yes, I certainly like good food, 
and always look forward to the next 
meal.” 

She —“Why don’t you talk of 
higher things once in a while?” 

He— “But, my dear, what is 
higher than food?”— Life . 


Personal Conduct 

S OME salesmen seem to think that 
it is nobody’s business as to their 
personal conduct, especially after busi¬ 
ness hours. 

A man’s personality is an outward 
expression of a growth from within 
himself which is a result of his habits. 
For instance, we meet a man and size 
him up as a clergyman. The life 
which he has lived gives the outward 
appearance from which we form this 
opinion. The same thing may be said 
of a bartender or a grocery clerk or 
a traveling salesman for a wholesale 
dry goods house. 

In addition to forming personality, 
if a salesman be guilty of misconduct 
and a client should see him or learn 

of this misconduct, that personal con¬ 
fidence, which we work so hard to ac¬ 
quire, is lost and this salesman cannot 
regain it. —Merchandising Advertis¬ 
ing . 

<s> 

A Calumny 

The lady next door says she sup¬ 
poses Lithuania is the place the litho¬ 
graphs come from.— Dallas Journal . 
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Dixon’s Locomotive Front-End Finishes 


Serviceability 

L OCOMOTIVE front-ends are exposed 
J to three very destructive agencies: 
high temperatures, weather and the sul¬ 
phurous gases present in smoke. A finish 
of superior quality is required to prevent 
corrosion of the metal. The necessary 
qualities have been determined in our 
service tests and have been incorporated 
in Dixon’s Finishes. They resist heat and 
smoke, do not crack and peel, and give 
off no offensive and dangerous fumes 
when drying. 

Appearance 

Metal protection is of the first im¬ 
portance, but it is equally desirable that 
a front-end finish should improve the 
appearance of the locomotive. This feat¬ 
ure is found in Dixon’s Finishes—they 
produce a black or gray finish as desired, 
which is as attractive as it is serviceable. 

Economy 

Dixon’s Finishes are reasonable in first 
cost. Their low up-keep is of greater 
importance. They are so little affected 
by heat, weather and smoke that their 
life is several times that of ordinary fin¬ 
ishes. Add to the saving in material the 
labor charges which are avoided—the re¬ 
sult is an item worth consideration. 

Finishes are supplied as pastes or 
ready-mixed liquids. 

READY-MIXED FINISHES 

For ease and speed in application 
Dixon’s ready-mixed finishes are un¬ 
equalled. They consist of pigments and 
vehicles, machine-mixed in the proper 
proportions at our factory; the user is 
consequently assured of a uniform prod¬ 
uct of best quality, ready to apply as 
soon as received. 


Graykote, Blackote 

Ready-mixed finishes are supplied in 
two colors—a silver gray and a dead 
black—under the names of GRAYKOTE 
and BLACKOTE. 

A brush is ordinarily used for apply¬ 
ing, but it has been found that spraying 
with the aid of compressed air is a very 
satisfactory and more rapid method. 
For best results the front-end should be 
cleaned with a wire brush and the finish 
applied while the metal is warm or even 
hot. 

Both colors work easily under the brush 
and their covering capacity is large. One 
gallon will usually be sufficient for one 
coat on four large front-ends. The finish 
improves as successive coats are applied. 

PASTE FINISHES 

These are furnished as paste stock for 
those who prefer to mix their own fin¬ 
ishes. Gray and black are the standard 
colors. They are applied as follows: 

Accumulations of. rust and old material 
are removed from the front-end with a 
wire brush and scraper. The paste is 
thoroughly mixed with crude or fuel oil 
in the proportion of four pounds of paste 
to a gallon of oil, and the mixture should 
be applied with a brush while the metal 
surface is moderately warm. It will 
dry quickly, leaving a good finish. Any 
imperfect spots which appear later 
should be touched up with a small 
amount of finish. 

PACKAGES 

Dixon’s Paste Finishes are supplied in 
ioo pound kegs and in barrels of about 
500 pounds. 

GRAYKOTE and BLACKOTE can 
be furnished in 5, 10, and 25 gallon kegs 
or in 50 gallon barrels. 
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Coal Car, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

T HE above illustration shows a 
70-ton coal car owned by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethle¬ 
hem, Pennsylvania. 

The Cambria Steel Company was 
awarded contract for 1000 of these 
cars and they selected Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Steel Car Paint, using it on 
all of the cars. This is a high and de¬ 
pendable testimony regarding “Dixon 
service.” 

Dixon’s Paint is widely used by 
coal concerns, mining companies, rail¬ 
roads, and others for car equipment 
protection, because it stands up 
against the hardest kind of wear and 
weather, thereby saving in the cost 
of labor and material for frequent 
repainting. 

The railroads are cutting down 
forces to an efficiency basis, and they 
cannot afford to waste LABOR. 
They must get the best possible ser¬ 
vice out of men and out of protective 
paint. Dixon’s qualifies as the great¬ 
est economy paint because it lasts 
most years and therefore costs least 
each year. Don’t buy paint by the 
“per gallon price.” 


Dixon’s Graphite Grease 
No. 8815 


A LTHOUGH at normal tempera- 
• tures this grease feeds nicely 
through compression cups, it possesses 
an unusual degree of resistance to 
heat, and retains its excellent lubri¬ 
cating properties and good body 
under conditions where ordinary 
greases rapidly melt and waste away. 

It is particularly valuable for lu¬ 
bricating gears and bearings subjected 
to external heat. For lubricating car 
wheels in drying kilns and similar 
conditions where high temperatures 
are encountered, it is ideal. 

The special value of a graphited 
grease is due to the graphite, if the 
graphite is of the proper kind. The 
proper kind should be a thin flake 
graphite, and so far as we know, there 
is no flake graphite with flakes so thin, 
so durable and smooth as the Ticon- 
deroga Graphite used in the Dixon 
greases. The thin flakes of graphite 
fill up the inequalities of the wearing 
surfaces, making it wonderfully 
smooth with a film of graphite that 
prevents actual metal to metal contact. 

If you have use for a grease of this 
nature you will do well to write for 
further information and prices. 
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Dixon’s Lubricants used 
by W. T. Reynolds & Co. 

T HE above illustration shows the 
trucks and garage of W. T. Rey¬ 
nolds & Co., wholesale grocers of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dixon’s Lubricants are used on all 
of these trucks, and, needless to say, 
have proven most economical in the 
end. With many stops to make in 
a day, the gears of the trucks are sub¬ 
jected to the strain of starting many 
times. It is here that Dixon’s Lubri¬ 
cants demonstrate their unusual qual¬ 
ity of sticking to the gears at all times. 

Other concerns maintaining a fleet 
of trucks can well profit by the ex¬ 
perience of W. T. Reynolds & Co., 
and reduce their operating and repair 
costs to a minimum by lubricating 
their trucks throughout with Dixon’s 
Lubricants. 

<•> 

Write for Booklet No. 190-G and 
our recommendation as to just what 
grease to use in your trucks. 


Mexico City on the Job 

R ECENTLY the important daily 
- paper El Excelsior of Mexico 
City held a speed contest for stenog¬ 
raphers. Hundreds of the best writers 
in Mexico competed. The Mexico 
City branch of the National Paper 
& Type Co., distributors in Central 
and South America for Dixon Pen¬ 
cils, Crayons, and Erasers, saw that 
the stenographers were furnished with 
best tools of their profession obtain¬ 
able—Dixon’s ELDORADO — the 
master drawing pencil. 

El Excelsior, in commenting on 
this contest, says: “It is our duty to 
state that with the desire to obtain the 
best possible results, we took great 
care to choose the finest materials we 
could obtain for the contestants, who 
needed in their delicate work a pen¬ 
cil particularly adapted to this class 
of writing, and after an extensive test 
we decided to use the famous Dixon 
ELDORADO — the master drawing 
pencil.” 
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Cup Greases 

IXON’S Cup Greases possess 
the peculiar merit of having the 
lubricating qualities of the best min¬ 
eral oil and at the same time, being 
in semi-solid form, are simple, cleanly, 
and economical in application. These 
greases, composed almost entirely of 
mineral oils, are fluid the moment 
they reach the journal, the lubricating 
effect being that of oils with none of 
their disadvantages. 

Dixon’s Cup Greases are softer 
than most cup greases. It is our 
theory of lubrication that grease 
should flow readily into bearings and 
keep them cool, instead of waiting for 
bearings to heat them up sufficiently 
to melt the grease. 

They are made in six degrees of 
hardness, but No. 3 or No. 5 is 
recommended for general use. All 
these greases retain their normal con¬ 
sistency through a wide range of 
temperature. 

The selected flake graphite in 
Dixon’s Cup Greases makes them 
much more efficient and durable than 
plain grease, and they can be used 
under conditions of heat, moisture, 
and pressure where plain grease 
could not possibly prevent overheat¬ 
ing and cutting. The service records 
of Dixon’s Cup Greases show great 
economy. 

Dixon’s Greases are found in ser¬ 
vice everywhere; in mills, mines, 
automobiles, and ships. Cups require 
but little attention when Dixon’s is 
used, because it lasts longer. 



Paint Economy 

is not the price per gallon paid but 
the number of years of service a 
paint will give. 

It is also painting before corrosion 
has started its insidious work. 

DIXON'S 

Silica-Graphite 

PAINT 

because of its better protective 
qualities, makes frequent repaint¬ 
ing unnecessary, so gives better pro¬ 
tection at less cost. 

It is a natural combination of flake 
silica-graphite, mined only by our¬ 
selves. The vehicle is the best 
linseed oil obtainable. 

Dixon s Silica-Graphite Paint will 
not peel or crack or flake off be¬ 
cause of the natural elasticity of 
the flake graphite, while the silica is 
an anchor that withstands wear. 

It is made in FIRST QUALITY 

only with a reputation for economy 
covering a period of 50 years. 

Write for booklet No. / 90S, and long 
service records. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


AT JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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ductions , including' Crucibles , Lubricants , 
Pencils , Paint , etc. Sent free upon request. 
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New Year Resolutions 

R ESOLVING on the first, break- 
ing it on the second, forgetting 
it on the third—such has been the 
principal pastime of early January. 

It would be a harmless pleasure 
but for the fact that one transgres¬ 
sion begets another. 

Experience and observation cause 
us to comment—What’s the use? 

For all they’re worth, why not 
forget New Year resolutions before 
they’re made ?—National Hardware 
Bulletin. 


Keep Your Profits Clean 


B ETTER than big business is 
clean business. 

A clean profit is one that has also 
made a profit for the other fellow. 

Any gain that arises from another’s 
loss is dirty. 

A man who makes a habit, every 
deal he goes into, of asking himself, 
“What is there in it for the other 
fellow?” and who refuses to enter 
into any transaction where his own 
gain will mean disaster to some one 
else, cannot go far wrong. 

The only really charitable dollar is 
the clean dollar. — Current Opinion. 


My Country 

Y OUR country is all that 
surrounds you, all that 
has reared and nourished 
you, everything that you 
have loved. That land you 
see, those houses, those 
trees, those smiling girls 
that pass, that is your coun¬ 
try. The laws that protect 
you, the bread which re¬ 
wards your toil, the words 
you exchange, the joy and 
the sadness which come to 
you from men and the 
things amid which you live, 
that is your country! The 
little chamber where you 
once saw your mother, the 
recollections she has left 
you, the earth where she 
reposes, that is your coun¬ 
try. You see it, and you 
breathe it everywhere! 
Imagine, my son, your rights 
and your duties, your affec¬ 
tions and your needs, your 
recollections and your grat¬ 
itude, all united under one 
name, and that name will be 

“MY COUNTRY” 

EMIL SOUVESTRE 

French Author, Soldier, and Patriot 

—“Scope.” 
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World’s Oldest Paper 
Book 

HERE is preserved in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris a 
papyrus roll which was discovered at 
Thebes by M. Prisse and is now dis¬ 
tinguished by his name. It was first 
described in 1857 by M. Chabas, who 
stated that it belonged to the eleventh 
dynasty of Egyptian kings and was 
written about 2500 b.c. Yet it is 
but a copy of a much older treatise 
written by a governor or viceroy, 
Ptah-hotep, son of the seventh king of 
the fifth dynasty, Assa or Ded-da-ru, 
who, according to W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, began to reign about 3580 
B.c. The book, therefore, carries us 
back nearly thirty-four or even thirty- 
six centuries before Christ. Yet even 
then it does not appear as a first at¬ 
tempt at giving instruction in prover¬ 
bial form or by writing. It seems 
rather to belong to an advanced 
period of society, when education was 
systematic and books of instruction 
were employed. The author is stated 
to have been no years old, and his 
book opens with a remarkable descrip¬ 
tion of old age. It proceeds in a 
style which recalls the Proverbs of 
Solomon, the Greek didactic poems, 
and even the homely “Poor Richard/’ 
It inculcates obedience, diligence, pa¬ 
tience, and other virtues belonging to 
an official or servant .—Family Herald 
Star . 

<s> 

Sufficiency 

Walker: “Have an accident?” 

Rider: “No, thanks, just had 
one.” — Puppet . 


African Teak is Strongest 
Wood 

HE heaviest timbers are oak, 
teak, jarrah (an Australian 
wood), and greenheart; the lightest 
are willow, poplar, and spruce. The 
difference is enormous. A cubic foot 
of teak will weigh over 80 pounds, 
while a cubic foot of willow does not 
exceed 13 pounds. All timber is 
stronger at maturity than at any 
other time. Seasoning will actu¬ 
ally double the strength of green 
wood. To test the strength of 
different timbers without the elabo¬ 
rate machinery used for demonstra¬ 
tion purposes, a simple plan is to take 
a piece a foot long and an inch square, 
place it between two supports and 
hang to its center a tank capable of 
holding about 1000 pounds weight 
of water. This tank is slowly filled, 
and the bending and breaking strains 
carefully noted. The results of such 
tests go to prove that oak, usually 
considered the stoutest of timbers, is 
wrongly placed, and that ash really 
comes first. A piece of ash of the 
dimensions mentioned took a weight 
of 690 pounds before it broke; while 
oak broke at 501 pounds. Even 
beech proved stronger than oak, for 
beech took a weight of 625 pounds 
before cracking. Larch, useful tim¬ 
ber as it is, comes a long way behind 
it, for it breaks at 440 pounds; elm 
goes at 405 pounds, and Scotch fir at 
381. The strongest of all woods is 
the African teak oak, which will 
stand up to 855 pounds; it beats the 
famous East Indian teak, but not by 
a very large margin .—Family Herald 
Cff Star. 
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Dixon Pencil Representa¬ 
tives in Convention 

OST of the faces in this photo¬ 
graph are familiar to a large 
number of stationers in one or another 
section of the United States and Can¬ 
ada: they are the faces of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company’s Pencil 
Department Sales Organization, in¬ 
cluding the Manager of the Pencil 
Department and his principal asso¬ 
ciates at the General Office, the Dis¬ 
trict Representatives in charge of 
Branch Offices, and the Pencil Sales¬ 
men ranging from Horace Van Dorn, 
of Boston, to Lloyd Wagner, of San 
Francisco, and Bill Bowen, of Hous¬ 
ton, Texas. 

The occasion of the photograph was 
the gathering together of these Dixon 
men for the annual Pencil Depart¬ 
ment Sales Convention. The business 
sessions of the Convention were held 


in the auditorium of the Carteret 
Club in Jersey City, where three ex¬ 
ceedingly busy and interesting days 
were spent,—from December 6 to 
8 , inclusive. The Convention was 
planned and presided over by Mr. 
Herman Price, and he had, at all 
times, the able and enthusiastic assist¬ 
ance of Mr. Andrew J. Pfaff, the 
Special Representative of the Pencil 
Department. 

Mr. George T. Smith and Mr. J. 
H. Schermerhorn, President and Vice- 
President respectively of the Dixon 
Company, were on hand at the open¬ 
ing session to give the boys a welcome, 
and they sat in other sessions of the 
Convention when the opportunity 
offered. Mr. William Koester, 
Treasurer of the Company, who is 
also in the photographed group, made 
a very interesting address on present 
financial and credit conditions. 
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The Superintendent of the Pencil 
and Eraser Factories, Mr. John A. 
Tracy, and the Superintendent of the 
Pencil Lead and Crayon Factories, 
Mr. F. Engelbrecht, also attended the 
sessions of the Convention, so that 
there could be open conference on sug¬ 
gestions of mutual interest to the 
marketing and production depart¬ 
ments. 

On Wednesday evening, December 
8, the visiting representatives, to¬ 
gether with all of the officers, super¬ 
intendents, and department heads in 
the whole Dixon organization, par¬ 
ticipated in a delightful banquet, 
which, in addition to excellent food, 
afforded a jolly good time, inter¬ 
spersed with some friendly sugges¬ 
tions from those capable of giving and 
observing them. Mr. Schermerhorn 
served as toastmaster.. 

The Convention was voted by 
everybody, from President Smith 
down, as the best conducted and the 
most effective the Dixon Company 
has ever held. 

The photograph includes the fol¬ 
lowing men, each of whom has been 
tagged with an identifying number: 

1— John A. Condit 

2— H. A. Vanderslice 

3 — J. H. Lewis 

4— Lloyd A. Wagner 

5 — W. G. Lewis 

6— G. B. Matschke 

7 — P. H. Meyers 

8 — H. A. Nealley 

9 — 1 . L. Levison 

io—A. J. Pfaff 

11 —William Koester 

12 — Herman Price 

13— R. J. A. Kaemmerer 

14— W. G. Stringer 


15— L. G. Clarke 

16— J. Kip Edwards 
17 — E. A. St. John 

18— Warren C. Weaver 

19— M. H. Jackson 

20— E. N. Detrich 
21 — R. I. Thornhill 

22— H. B. Van Dorn 

23— Guy W. Hart 

24— Horace M. Johnson 

25— Wm. B. Allen 

26— C. P. Mueller 

27— J. A. Biel 

28— F. E. Croucher 

29— John M. Ready 

30— Wm. A. Housten 

31— Edwin A. Sell 

32— O. C. Steele 

33— C. A. Orth 

34— A. R. MacDougall 

35— Geo. H. Reed 

36— Wm. Bowen, Jr. 

Genuine regret was expressed at 
the Convention because of the absence 
of Mr. D. A. Johnson, District Rep¬ 
resentative at Chicago, Mr. C. M. 
Harding of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
John J. Leckie of the General Office, 
on account of illness. 

<$> 

Where the Speed Is 

When it comes to automobile parties, 
a machine is only as fast as the people 
in it. — The Sun-Dial. 

<S> 

Changing the Call 

‘They say Edison is working on a 
machine that will enable us to talk 
with the departed.” 

“I suppose the proper call will be 
Heaven-ho! instead of Hell-o!”— 
Boston Transcript . 
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Dixon “Best” Colored Pencil Window Display 
by Burrows Bros, Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Business Building 
Window Display 

VERY unusual window display 
is reproduced on the opposite 
page, and we extend our hearty con¬ 
gratulations to Burrows Brothers 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, on their 
conception and execution of it. 

In this case a display was made 
exclusively of Dixon's “Best” Col¬ 
ored Pencil Assortments Nos. ioo 
and 105. The best evidence of the 
real definite value of the display is to 
quote the following paragraph from 
a letter received from Burrows 
Brothers Company: 

“As we already have the entire 
population crying for these assort¬ 
ments, all we need is the goods to 
supply the needs, so keep up the good 
work, and try to fill our order as soon 
as you possibly can.” 

Stationers, like department stores 
and other classes of merchants, have 
made wonderful strides in recent 
years in the development of window- 
dressing skill. The experience of 
Burrows Brothers Company is a clear 
illustration of the value of the single 
unit idea in window display advocated 
by many experts, especially when the 
goods themselves are of well-known 
quality and attractively packed, as in 
the case of Dixon’s “Best” Colored 
Pencil Assortments. 

One Place That Stumps ’Em 

“No city,” says a newspaper story, 
“has yet solved the problem of the 
reckless automobile speeder.” 

How about Venice? — Detroit 
Motor News . 



Bowling Green Building, 
New York Telephone 
Co. 

Broad and Water Streets, New York City 

HE entire tonnage of steel (ap¬ 
proximately 2000 tons) con¬ 
tained in the Bowling Green Build¬ 
ing, Section B, is protected with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, the 
standard paint for steel in the opinion 
of many of the leading architects and 
engineers. It is used on many of the 
most noted buildings of New York 
and other large cities. 

“Bowling Green” is at the foot of 
Broadway, New York City. Here 
the old “Holland Dutch” settlers 
used to roll “bowls” when Peter 
Stuyvesant and De Peyster were 
Governors. 

Write for Booklet No. 190-B, 
“Notable Buildings” and results of 
long service. 
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In “its track” you find 
steadily increasing de¬ 
mand; unexcelled repu¬ 
tation; the profit of 
sales made with min- / 

imum of effort and i 

expenditure. fm 

We refer to R 

ELdoeadO / 

"ifre master drawing pencir 


Made in ij Leads 
—one for every need 
or preference 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Pencil Dept. 190-J, Jersey City, N. J. 

Canadian Distributors: —A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Guide Post 

A fter suc- 
l cessfu lly 
weathering the 
month when 
guide posts be¬ 
gin to show 
signs of wear 
and tear, we 
find ourselves 
looking out up¬ 
on & new year. 
A year in which 
guide posts will 
be n e e d e d— 
those old ones 
maintained and the new ones erected 
much appreciated. 

There will be many opportunities 
for building this year. Not neces¬ 
sarily building in wood or other 
fabricating materials, but building, or 
rather strengthening, of government, 
business, and personal character. 

And speaking of building reminds 
us that the Guide Post has not as yet 
pointed out the line of Dixon Car¬ 
penters’ Pencils. 

It is led by “RED AND BLACK” 
—No. 997, whose flat bevelled shape 
and flat lead make it extremely popu¬ 
lar. Its color, red, also makes it ex¬ 
tremely easy to find when dropped 
in shavings. 

“FRAMERS’ No. 538, bev¬ 
elled shape and maroon finish, is for 
those who prefer a narrower pencil 
and a harder lead than No. 997. 
Both “RED AND BLACK” and 
“FRAMERS’ ” are in large demand 
wherever lumber is used for building 
purposes. 

Then there is “OREGON FIR” 



—No. 589, oval shape and mottled 
finish, which has a very soft lead and 
is made especially for marking on wet 
lumber. 

And lastly, “PLAIN CEDAR”- 
No. 410, oval shape and plain cedar 
finish; a good serviceable pencil. 

So now, after pointing out these 
helps for builders, we wish you one 
and all a Very Happy New Year! 

Paint Your Trucks! 

Twelve Years’ Paint Service 

W E reproduce a letter received 
from J. L. Curtiss, Master 
Mechanic of the Eastern Wisconsin 
Electric Company of Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin: 

“You will no doubt be interested 
to know that Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint, Natural Color, was used on 
an old car truck in 1908. After 
twelve years’ paint service, it is in as 
good condition as when the paint was 
first applied. 

“During the period mentioned the 
car truck has stood in our yard un¬ 
sheltered most of the time. 

“We have also found Dixon’s 
Graphite Wood Grease for gear 
cases on cars the most satisfactory 
grease we have ever used. We have 
used this material for the past eigh¬ 
teen years.” 

Too many owners neglect the 
proper protection of trucks. Dixon’s 
can help your service problems in any 
line where graphite means satisfac¬ 
tion and efficiency. 

<$> 

Well Done on the Gridiron 
‘‘What's your favorite wild game?” 
“Football.” —Boston Transcript. 
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Plant, Standard Gas Products Co. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


T HIS plant was erected by the 
O. D. Goode Company and the 
Chattanooga Boiler and Tank Co., 
both of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

‘All the metal-work (inside and 
outside), including tanks, is painted 
with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, 
the longest-lasting, most economical, 
protective paint. Dixon’s is known 
by its high class of patrons. Their 
judgment is worth following. 

The above illustrated equipment is 
the “last word and best invention” in 
electrolytic plants. In addition to 
oxygen and hydrogen, stearine will be 
produced. Stearine is a vegetable 
product (from cottonseed oil) and is 
used in the manufacture of “com¬ 
pound lard.” 

The Goode Company, as the work 
shows, are efficient contractors, and 
the Chattanooga Boiler and Tank 
Company executes boiler and tank 
work that cannot be beaten. 

The South used to be called “the 
land of corn and cotton” in the plan¬ 
tation ballads, but it can be seen it 


has also arrived at, and is taking a 
large part in, the industrial age. 

Atlanta and Chattanooga stand at 
the head of this modernity. A double 
track railroad (Southern) has re¬ 
cently been completed from Atlanta, 
Georgia, to Washington, D. C. 

<e> 

Expensive Both Ways 
The Elder: “You should begin to 
save up for a rainy day.” 

The Younger: “I will as soon 
as I get through saving up for a dry 
day.”— Detroit Gateway. 

<$> 

Glad to Help 

Boy Scout (to old lady) : “May I 
accompany you across the street, 
madame?” 

Old Lady : “Certainly, sonny. 
How long you been waitin’ here for 
somebody to take you across?”— 
Judge. 
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The Konrad-Schreier 
Company 

Sheboygan, Wis. 

R. HERMAN SCHREIER 
is President and Mr. Alfred P. 
Steffen is Vice-President of this large 
malt concern, capacity 1,250,000 
bushels. 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint is 
used for protection of this plant, 
of which the conditions are quite 
severe, namely dampness, fumes, heat, 
etc. 

Take their kiln-turner, for example. 
Painting was divided into three equal 
parts: one of enamel, one of asphalt, 
and one of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint. The first two lasted respec¬ 
tively three and nine months, while 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, black, 
lasted six years or longer. When re¬ 
painting was done, Dixon’s was again 
used. 

When reliable concerns such as 
Konrad-Schreier Company use and 
testify regarding Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint, what more need be 
said? One is known by the company 
one keeps. Dixon’s is proud to keep 
company with ablv-managed concerns 
like the Konrad-Schreier Company. 


When Meteors Hit the 
Earth 

HE earth gains weight at the 
rate of about seventy pounds per 
minute. In a year the accumulation 
is 11,435 tons. This increase comes 
sifting down, mainly in the shape of 
fine dust from the meteors which are 
constantly striking our atmosphere 
and getting burnt up into small par¬ 
ticles. Sometimes a meteor comes 
along that is too big to burn up. 
Some years ago one exploded over 
Iowa and later there were picked up 
over 5000 pieces, some running to 
437 pounds in weight. The biggest 
meteor that is known to have hit the 
earth fell at Coon Mountain, Ari¬ 
zona. It made a hole which even 
now is 560 feet deep and three 
quarters of a mile across. The meteor 
itself is buried no one knows how far 
below. — Family Herald & Star. 

< 8 > 

His First Thought 

Wife: “Ta-ta, dearie; I’ll write 
before the end of the week.” 

Husband: “Good gracious, Alice, 
you must make that check last longer 
than that !”—London Mail. 
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DIXON CRUCIBLES 

lor Ev®rvj Metallurgical Requirement 

There is no possible requirement of the assay laboratory or melting department where cru¬ 
cibles are used that cannot be fulfilled more economically and satisfactorily than through the 
use of Dixon Graphite Crucibles. 

All Dixon Crucibles are uniform in composition, construction, and performance. They 
are backed by nearly a century of crucible-making experience. 

Write Jor Booklet No. iqo-A . 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 

Established 1S27 
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Casting Shop Costs 

By CASTER 


I T is quite common to find those con¬ 
templating changes in manufacturing 
processes, through a desire to reduce 
costs and increase production, turning to 
new and entirely different methods and 
equipment before exhausting the possibili¬ 
ties of the process they already have. For 
example, there seems to be a widespread 
idea among many engineers that the only 
ultimate ideal in industrial heating lies 
in the application of electricity, and that 
to get “accuracy,” “scientific control,” 
“uniform temperature,” “maximum heat¬ 
ing efficiency,” etc., it is necessary to have 
an electric melting furnace. This idea is 
largely due to lack of knowledge of the 
true principles of heating, furnace design, 
and operation. It would be impossible, 
not to say out of place, to outline these 
principles in this paper, but those inter¬ 
ested will find a clear statement on the 
subject in “Heat Treatment of Steel” 
(Bullens). The remarks therein not only 
apply to heat-treating furnaces, but to 
industrial heating in general, including 
melting. 

A specific, and very common, instance 
of this failure to consider more carefully 
the possibilities of an existing practice, 
lies in the crucible process of melting non- 
ferrous metals. Those who are faced 
with the necessity of cutting down melt¬ 
ing and casting costs and increasing pro¬ 
duction, are very prone to dismiss the 
subject by concluding that the crucible 
method must go in favor of an electric 
furnace installation. The fact of the 
matter is, however, that the possibilities 
of the crucible process have not by any 
means received sufficient attention. In 
the first place, coal and coke can be re¬ 
placed with gas or oil with remarkable 
reductions in labor and increased produc¬ 
tion, with the retention of the flexibility 
and control, due to the small units em¬ 
ployed, characteristic of the crucible 
process. 

Even with the oil standard practice 
using coal and coke pit furnaces, great 
improvement can be made. Suppose, for 


instance, it is desired to evaluate the exist¬ 
ing practice in a brass melting shop with 
the idea of determining where economies 
could be effected; it is necessary to con¬ 
sider the following factors which govern 
to a large extent the cost and quality of 
product: 

Design and construction of the furnaces; 
Organization and personnel of the shop; 
Crucibles; 

Nature and quality of the fuel; 

Methods of handling metal and castings. 

There are many brass melting pit fur¬ 
naces designed and built by “home talent” 
without regard to the principles of heat 
application, height and diameter of the 
stack, flue size and length, depth of fur¬ 
nace or pit from flue to grate bars, etc., 
and all require careful study and expe¬ 
rience to secure the best results. A prop¬ 
erly designed and well built set of fires 
will sometimes give 50% more production 
than a poorly designed set. 

Casting shop labor conditions are very 
unsatisfactory in many plants. The usual 
system is to have a “caster” in charge of 
a set of fires with two or three helpers, 
depending on the molds to be handled. 
The caster is usually over-paid and does 
comparatively little work. Where sev¬ 
eral sets of fires are in operation this 
system leads to lack of uniformity of 
product, because each caster will have 
his own way of casting and pouring, and 
standardization becomes difficult. A better 
system is to have an experienced, intelli¬ 
gent foreman in charge of the shop and 
to break in green men to do the pouring 
and tend the fires and crucibles, etc. The 
method is quite feasible and will usually 
save several “casters” and will result in 
better control of the shop and greater 
uniformity of product. Many plants are 
practically at the mercy of their casting 
shops through having a number of inde¬ 
pendent casters who require to be pam¬ 
pered and petted while making “heroic” 
efforts to produce good metal. There is 
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no mystery or black magic about produc¬ 
ing good castings. A combination of 
metallurgical supervision, discipline, and 
common sense is all that is required. 

A crucible is a fragile, flexible object 
which will stand an astonishing amount 
of ill-treatment, but yet has its limitations. 
When cold it absorbs and retains a large 
amount of moisture from the air, which 
can only be driven off by prolonged heat¬ 
ing at 300 or 400 deg. F. It is useless to 
heat the crucible for a few hours and 
then let it get cold and stand around for 
some time before using. In plants not 
having storage space on top of furnaces, 
or where these furnaces are not in con¬ 
tinuous operation, a crucible heating oven, 
capable of holding at least a day’s supply 
of pots, is an excellent investment. Care¬ 
ful attention must be paid to crucible 
tongs to see that they fit and do not get 
out of shape, and that they fit evenly all 
round. An iron anvil of the exact shape 
of the crucibles in use should be kept on 
hand so that the tongs can be hammered 
to shape frequently. After' pouring is 
completed, the crucible should be put back 
in the fire as quickly as possible without 
being allowed to touch the floor. Erratic 
behavior and greatly varying number of 
heats is in nearly every case due to meth¬ 
od of handling and treatment the crucible 
gets and is rarely due to the crucible 
itself. Of course, there are good and bad 
crucibles, but they are as a rule con¬ 
sistently bad or good, and if erratic re¬ 
sults are obtained, the treatment they re¬ 
ceive should be investigated before blam¬ 
ing the manufacturers of the crucibles. 

A mixture of anthracite egg coal and 
coke is to be preferred. In the average 
shop a great deal of coal and coke is 
wasted through improper firing. In a 
large shop running on standardized prod¬ 
ucts, firemen should receive instructions, 
and some form of bonus system can easily 
be arranged whereby economy in fuel can 
be secured. 

It would require almost a volume to 
outline a proper cost system for a casting 
shop, best lay-out of weighing and scrap 
room, treatment of ashes, etc. This last 
subject is of great importance; it is obvi¬ 


ous that ashes should be weighed from 
each set of fires, provision made for pick¬ 
ing out coal and large pieces of metal, 
and when the quantity is sufficient, an ash 
treating plant installed. 

We have outlined briefly some of the 
factors which will repay study in almost 
any plant. The point to be observed is 
that if the casting cost in a given plant 
is, say, 1.5 cents per pound, and granting 
that with a properly designed and built 
set of fires we can increase production 
25%, through improving the practice in 
the treatment of crucibles, so as to obtain 
25% greater number of heats, through at¬ 
tention to fuel economy, decrease the con¬ 
sumption of coal 10% and effect a 10% 
reduction in labor costs, we have reduced 
our casting cost to something like 1 cent 
a pound. Many still doubt if, with the 
flexibility required in the average shop, 
there is any cheaper method of melting 
and still maintaining the quality, unless a 
fluid fuel, such as gas or oil is used, 
instead of coal and coke .—Metal Industry. 

DIXON WATERPROOF 
GRAPHITE GREASE-For gears, 
wire rope, cables, and chains, pump 
plungers, elevator plungers and 
guides, axles, etc., and all heavy, slow- 
moving bearings. Unaffected by 
fresh, salt, acid, or alkaline water. 

DIXON GRAPHITE BRUSHES 
—For dynamos and motors. Prevent 
wear of the segments, save regrinding 
of the commutator, stop sparking and 
pitting. 

A Large Contract 

Early Morning Caller: “Dunn 
& Grabbit have commissioned me to 
collect their little account.” 

Stoney-Broke : “Then I con¬ 
gratulate you on getting a permanent 
job !”—The Passing Show {London). 
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Boston Terminal Station 

ROMINENT among the notable 
structures in New England is 
the Boston Terminal Station, shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It 
is one of the largest railway stations 
in the world, and this is Boston’s 
great gateway to the South and 
West. Through its portals during 
1920 nearly 45,000,000 passengers 
have passed. 

This station has a land area of 
thirty-five acres and the total length 
of the buildings on the street front is 
3300 feet. There is a total car 
capacity of 613 cars, with a seating 
capacity of passenger cars that can 
be placed against the platforms of 
28,104. The daily train movements 
through the yard amount to over 
4000. The daily mail handled 
amounts to over 300 tons. 

The large amount of structural 
steelwork in the train shed exposed 
to severe climatic conditions, as well 
as the severe effects of locomotive 
fumes, makes it of the greatest im¬ 
portance to secure a protective coating 
as near perfection as possible. After 
many exhaustive tests of all varieties 
of paint known, it has been clearly 


demonstrated that Dixon's Silica- 
Graphite Paint gives far better pro¬ 
tection than any other product. For 
this reason the Boston Terminal 
Company have specified and are using 
Dixon’s Paint exclusively for main¬ 
tenance work. 

Officials whose duty it is to select 
the proper material for the protection 
of exposed metal will particularly 
appreciate this practical demonstra¬ 
tion of the remarkable wearing quali¬ 
ties of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, 
which is not only better than all other 
paints for the protection of metal 
surfaces, but for exterior woodwork 
as well. 

An Arabian Proverb 

E who knows and knows not 
that he knows, is asleep. 
Awaken him. 

He who knows not, and knows that 
he knows not, is simple. Teach him. 

He who knows not, and knows not 
that he knows not, is a fool. Shun 
him. 

He who knows, and knows that he 
knows, is wise. Follow him unto the 
end.— The Rotarian Magazine. 
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DIXON’S 

FLAKE GRAPHITE 


For Cylinder Lubrication 

Causes smooth, easy valve action, lessens strains upon the valve gear, 
and assures uniform steam distribution—an important condition for full 
capacity. Less oil used in conjunction with graphite 
means less oil in the exhaust steam, an advantage in 
the case of condensing engines. Temperatures that 
vaporize oil have no effect on graphite; nothing equals 
flake graphite for lubrication in connection with super¬ 
heated steam. 

The proper use of flake graphite reduces 
the cost of cylinder lubrication at least 50 per 
cent. 

All these benefits can be obtained to the fullest by 
the use of Dixon’s Flake Graphite; the original flake 
graphite in the red tins. 

Booklet No. 190-C explains how. Write for it to-day. 

Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 

Established 1827 



We also make 

Cup Grease 
Joint Compound 
Silica-Graphite 
Paint 

Waterproof 

Grease 

Flake Graphite 
Motor Brushes 
Solid Belt 
Dressing 
Paste Belt 
Dressing 
Boiler Graphite 

Will send catalog 
on items checked 


THE DE VINNE PRE! 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

ESTAHJSBED JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. A. mCOKPORATED 



Miners , Importers and Manufacturers of 
Graphite, Plumbago , Black Lead 



OFFICERS 

George T. Smith, President J. H. Schermerhorn, Vice-President 

Harry Dailey, Secretary William Koester, Treasurer 

John I. McComb, Assistant Secretary 
J. W. Robottom, Assistant Treasurer 

DIRECTORS 

GEORGE T. SMITH GEORGE E. LONG 

WILLIAM G. BUMSTED EDWARD L. YOUNG 

J. H. SCHERMERHORN HARRY DAILEY 

ROBERT E. JENNINGS 

Comptroller Purchasing Agent 

John J. Nevin John I. McComb 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Buffalo, Atlanta 


FOREIGN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Pencil Dept. Products 

Canada and Newfoundland 

A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., 

468 King St, West, Toronto, Ont. 

Central and South America 
Cuba and Porto Rico 

National Paper & Type Co., 

32 Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 

Europe, Africa and India 

L. G. Sloan, Ltd., 

41, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 

Representatives in Principal Cities 

Australia and New Zealand 

William Lewis, 

Stafford House, Sydney, Australia 

Philippine Islands 

Philippine Education Co., 

Escolta 34, Manila, P. I. 

China and Japan 

American Trading Co., 

25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities of China 
and Japan 


Graphite Products 

Walworth International Co., 

44 Whitehall St, New York, N. Y. 


With Sales Offices at 
Europe Australia 

Copenhagen Sydney 

London 
Milan 

Asia Latin-America 

Calcutta Havana, Cuba 

Shanghai Mexico City, Mex. 

Soerabaya Sao Paulo, Brazil 

Buenos Aires, Arg. 
Santiago, Chile 

Canadian Agents 
Canadian Asbestos Co., 

Montreal, Quebec 
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How Advertising Aids the Dealer 


A dvertising aids the dealer 

l in three important ways: first, 
it brings the manufacturer's goods in¬ 
to his store; second, it brings the con¬ 
sumer to him; and, third, it takes the 
goods to the customer. 

Advertising might rightly be 
termed “a common carrier.” The 
jobber is “the switchman” who routes 
each train at the junction. The 
dealer is the “conductor” who deliv¬ 
ers his goods and passengers to their 
final destination and collects the fares. 

Advertising is the dealer’s efficiency 
engineer. It standardizes stocks, re¬ 
moves slow sellers, eliminates any 
necessity for specializing—the dealer’s 
bugbear—and enables him to obtain 
•quick turnovers and a large volume 
of business on a small initial invest¬ 
ment. 

Advertising is the dealer’s silent 
salesman. What consumer has to be 
sold on the merits and quality of Del- 
co Light, Eastman Kodak, Certain- 
teed Roofing, Uneeda Biscuit, and 
other well advertised brands. Day 
and night it is constantly creating, 

4835 


maintaining, and increasing the deal¬ 
er’s trade and trading radius. 

Display advertising in the win¬ 
dows, or on the counters, floors, and 
shelves, pays for a large portion of 
the dealer’s rent. It attracts atten¬ 
tion and often creates a want. The 
psychological effect of this want, 
coupled to the fact that the goods to 
satisfy it are right before him, usually 
results in the prospect making a pur¬ 
chase—a sale which requires the mini¬ 
mum effort on the part of the dealer 
or his clerk. Display advertising 
brings a return from every square inch 
and every cubic foot used. 

Advertising builds good-will for 
the dealer. It makes him a leader in 
his community. A good store selling 
good products at fair prices is bound 
to prosper. 

Advertising enables the dealer to 
devote his time to the selling of ser¬ 
vice. It places primary responsibility 
for quality on the shoulders of the 
manufacturer. It establishes uniform 
quality and standard values. 

By advertising, the dealer can ac¬ 
quaint his trade with the fact that he 
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has something they need. Through 
advertising, the dealer is informed of 
new products which will be a benefit 
to his trade and mean more profits for 
him. 

At the same time that advertising 
is aiding the dealer in these many 
ways, it is likewise benefiting the sales¬ 
man. Dealer’s sales and dealer’s 
profit mean salesman’s orders and 
salesman s profit. — Merchandising 
A dvertising . 

Dixon’s Bottom-Pour 
Crucibles 

HE illustration shows two views 
of the Dixon Bottom-Pour Cru¬ 
cible. In shape this crucible may be 
likened to a tea-pot with its “spout” 
incorporated within the main body 
rather than extending separately. 

The lower view shows a half-sec¬ 
tion of the crucible and the upper 
view shows how the crucible appears 
as one looks down upon it. 



Where it is necessary or desirable 
to secure pure, unoxidized metal cast¬ 
ings, as, for instance, from white 


metal or aluminum, the Dixon Bot¬ 
tom-Pour Crucible produces a casting 
practically free from all impurities. 

The exposed surface of molten 
metal at the top of a crucible, increas¬ 
ing as the metal is poured, is subject 
to more or less oxidation. The fluxes 
and other impurities naturally rise to 
the surface and remain there. This 
surface (considered as an imaginary 
film) is the first of the crucible con¬ 
tents to be poured into the castings. 
Here is where the Dixon Bottom- 
Pour Crucible justifies its construc¬ 
tion. The metal being poured from 
the bottom, the impurities of the “sur¬ 
face film” have no opportunity to get 
into the casting, but sink only with 
the level of the metal and are finally 
left in the bottom of the crucible. 

The Dixon Bottom-Pour Crucible 
is made in standard sizes and prices, 
and further information will be sent 
upon request to us. 

Dixon’s Anti-Flux 
Brazing Graphite 

HIS graphite contains no fusible 
matter, is unaffected by heat, and 
may be used with either flame or 
liquid brazing. Painting it on the 
parts where spelter is not desired to 
adhere, the work is left free from 
spelter. The graphite may be applied 
with turpentine in which a little gum 
or rosin has been dissolved, shellac, or 
molasses water. After the job is fin¬ 
ished the graphite may be easily re¬ 
moved. 

< 8 > 

Handy Substitute 

Speaking of substitutes for gasoline, 
there is the street-car ticket. — Balti¬ 
more Sun, 
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Arthur W. Chaffee’s Resi¬ 
dence, Moodus, Conn. 

26 Years on Shingle Roof of Residence 
10 Years on Barn 

D IXON’S Silica-Graphite Paint 
gave this long service,” writes 
Arthur W. Chaffee, owner of the 
above residence at Moodus, Connecti¬ 
cut, his home bearing the name of 
“Halcyona.” 

The house was built in 1888 and 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint was 
used on the roof at that time, and 
again in 1894. It was also used on 
the barn roof in 1888, 1894* an ^ 
1910. 

Mr. Chaffee is therefore a “boomer” 
of Dixon service. It certainly is the 
LONGEST LASTING Paint for 
wooden buildings. You need only to 
touch up the lighter trimmings every 
year, but Dixon’s on the body of the 
building, you will note, gives a ser¬ 
vice of ten to twenty-six years. 

<$> 

Strenuous Diversion 

“Would you advise me to travel for 
my health ?” 

“No,” replied the doctor. “A man 
wants to be in first-class physical con¬ 
dition before he takes on the worries 
of travel nowadays.” — Washington 
Star. 



Water-Tank, American 
Process & Refining Co. 

Mt. Holly, N.C. 

T HE water-tank shown above is 
owned by the American Process 
& Refining Co. It is painted with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint. Mr. 
C. E. Hutchinson is the manager, and 
the painting contract was awarded to 
J. M. Sprouse, Gastonia, N. C. 

Down South, for industrial equip¬ 
ment, experienced managers require 
the old reliable protective paint. 
Three of Mr. Sprouse’s painters can 
be seen working on the structure, and 
their relative size gives an idea how 
large the tank is. 
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A Business-Getter from 
Brazil 

HE above illustration shows a 
newspaper advertisement for 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint that 
was published in one of the newspa¬ 
pers of Porte Alegre, Brazil, by H. 
Theo. Moller, a dealer of the same 
place. 

The advertisement illustrates the 
various types of structures that should 
be protected with Dixon’s Paint. As 
published it measured Iip2 inches 
deep by 6 inches wide. 

H. Theo. Moller is to be com¬ 
plimented on this advertisement, but 


more particularly on his far-sighted¬ 
ness in realizing the value of dealer 
cooperation. 

Dealers in this country can well 
profit by the example set by this pro¬ 
gressive Brazilian dealer. 

You Can’t Afford to Sell 
Cheap Paint 

HERE is no question now that 
cheap paint never pays. How¬ 
ever, many people have always in¬ 
sisted they would rather put on cheap 
paint and repaint oftener than to pay 
more for a more durable, lasting paint 
in the first place. 

Granting that there may have been 
slight grounds for such reasoning 
some years ago, when painters could 
be employed at thirty or forty cents 
an hour, can there be any question 
about it now that painters must have 
eighty cents to $1.25 an hour? 

With labor cost so greatly exceed¬ 
ing the cost of paint, shouldn’t every 
paint dealer make it his business to 
convince the customer that the best 
grades—the most durable, lasting 
paints—are cheapest in the long run? 

To put it another way, can a dealer 
escape criticism and the probable loss 
of his customer’s trade if he doesn’t 
make every honest effort to show him 
that a second or third grade paint is 
not a good investment, because it costs 
just as much to have it applied as the 
very best grade, and it cannot be ex¬ 
pected to give nearly the same service 
and wear. 

In short, cheap paint plus 100 per 
cent, labor cost is dearer from a ser¬ 
vice standpoint than first grade paint 
plus 100 per cent, labor cost.— Hard¬ 
ware World. 
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A Testimonial for No. 675 

I T is with a great deal of pleasure 
that we quote the following letter 
received from Nikrent Bros., Auto¬ 
motive Shop, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

“I beg to advise you that I have 
been using your Gear Oil No. 675 
in a Buick Transmission, and it has 
met with my greatest expectations. 
It is needless to add that in the future 
I shall take great pleasure in recom¬ 
mending it to my customers.” 

Dixon’s Gear Oil No. 675 is a 
fluid lubricant for enclosed gears that 
require oil instead of grease. It is 
of the same superior quality as No. 
677. 

The principal use for No. 675 is 
for transmissions and differentials of 
automobiles that are designed for a 
thin lubricant. For the worm-driven 
rear axles of motor trucks it is almost 
a necessity. 

Write for Booklet No. 190-G and 
Lubrication Chart, giving us the 
name of your car. 


T HE Ugion Sugar Company use 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint on 
the structures shown above. 

For cleanliness, economy, long ser¬ 
vice, severe conditions use Dixon’s 
Paint. 

The large companies and the ex¬ 
perienced engineers use it. They 
know “what’s what” in service, and 
such being the fact, efficiency men like 
these should be in “Who’s Who”! 
The example they give can be relied 
upon. 


A Correction 

I N the January issue of Graphite 
we described, on page 4823, the 
new Bowling Green Building of the 
New York Telephone Company, 
which is protected with Dixon’s Sili¬ 
ca-Graphite Paint. 

We should have mentioned in this 
article that the architects of this build¬ 
ing were McKenzie, Voorhees & 
Gmelin; Eidlitz & Ross, Inc., the 
steel contractors; Bethlehem Steel 
Company, steel fabricators; Cauld- 
well-Wingate Company, general con¬ 
tractors. 


Lest They Lose Count 
If all of Ireland is to indulge in the 
game of reprisals, there should be an 
official scorekeeper .—Baltimore Sun. 
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Colonel W. G. Barker, V.C., D.S.O.. 
of the Canadian Air Force 


A Famous Airman Flies 
with Cargo of “Master 
Drawing Pencils” 

HE first cargo of merchandise 
ever landed in Canada by air was 
brought in the aeroplane of Colonel 
Barker, of the Canadian Air Force. 
The goods were taken from New 
York and landed in Toronto, where 
lives that enterprising Canadian busi¬ 
ness man, Mr. A. Roy MacDougall, 
of A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., 
Representatives for Dixon Pencils in 
Canada and Newfoundland. 

History tells us of no more thrilling 
and brilliant war career than that of 
the modest gentleman whose picture 
does honor to this page. An incident 
in this career was his midair meeting 


with a fleet of sixty German war¬ 
planes, five of which he bagged, escap¬ 
ing himself unscathed. He is actually 
credited with having destroyed some 
sixty enemy aircrafts during the Great 
War. 

His valor Italy approved by two 
medals. France has honored him with 
the Croix de Guerre with Star. And 
Great Britain has decorated him with 
the 1915 Star, won as a member of 
the first contingent, which fought at 
Mons; with the General Service 
Medal; with the Victory Medal; 
with the Victoria Cross; with the 
Distinguished Service Order with Bar 
(which means he won the decoration 
twice) ; and with that decoration 
worn by only a few living men, the 
Military Cross with two Bars (won 
thrice). But more significant, per¬ 
haps, than these to a soldier are his 
wound stripes. For he was severely 
wounded, and will bear all his life 
marks got, 

“In that place of pain and pride, 
Where he nobly fought . . 

From war to peace in an airship is 
the story of Colonel Barker’s career 
since peace was declared. His firm 
is Bishop-Barker Aeroplanes, Ltd, As 
a member of the Rotary Club of To¬ 
ronto, Canada, he was the hit of their 
recent meeting, the largest in attend¬ 
ance yet held, which took place on 
January 7 last. 

Part of Colonel Barker’s cargo on 
this memorable trip was a package 
containing small boxes of Dixon’s 
ELDORADO—“the master drawing 
pencil.” Each guest at the Rotary 
meeting received one of these boxes 
with the compliments of Dixon and 
of Mr. MacDougall, who is to be 
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felicitated on his enterprise which sent 
the “master drawing pencils” of the 
world in the airship of that brave 
master-airman, Colonel Barker, on 
his recent recording-making trip from 
New York to Toronto. 



Advice in Regard to Use 
of Crucibles 

R EFIT tongs and shanks to cru¬ 
cibles every thirty days. 

Keep fuel in dry place, as damp or 
wet fuel causes scalped crucible. 
Don’t wedge metal in crucible. 
There should be about three inches 
coke space on sides and six to ten 
inches of fuel under the crucible, de¬ 
pending upon size of crucible. 

Keep an accurate record of heats. 
Store crucibles in a warm, dry place 
about two weeks, then anneal by heat¬ 
ing very slowly and gradually—up¬ 
side down, preferably—up to 250° F. 
or over. 

Where oil or forced draft is used, 
be careful about too much air pres¬ 
sure, which produces an oxidizing 


flame, thereby eating away the plum¬ 
bago in crucible. 

Set crucible in bed of dry sand 
when removing from furnace, and be 
sure there are no clinkers left on bot¬ 
tom or sides of crucible. 

Don’t leave crucible in fire after 
metal is ready to pour. 


If possible, recharge crucible and 
put back into fire before allowing to 
cool if an after heat is to be run. 

Don’t leave metal on crucible to 
cool. 

Have shanks fit crucible, but if 
clips have to be used be sure they are 
wide clips. Better use two sizes of 
shanks—don’t use “gates” as clips. 

Avoid hard, sharp pieces of coke 
under crucible. 

Be careful with use of poker; it is 
very easy to punch a hole through a 
hot crucible. 

Place crucible in center of furnace 
so as to give equal fuel distribution 
all around. 

Don’t set crucible in cold draft or 
near open door in winter time. 

Avoid fluxes unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Don’t drop heavy pieces of metal 
into crucible from a distance. 

Don’t drop large pieces of cold 
metal in crucible containing molten 
metal without first heating it, or it 
will “chill back.” 

Top of crucible should not set high¬ 
er than bottom of flue hole at begin¬ 
ning of heat. 

Be sure that the bricks in the fur¬ 
nace are not worn or bellied in. This 
is very important. Dixon’s Crucible 
Clay and Graphite Mixture is the 
best refractory known for keeping 
furnaces lined up. 

Going the Pace 

“What kind of a time is he having 
on his motor-trip?” 

“Guess he’s having a pretty lively 
time. He sent me a picture post-card 
of a hospital .”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 
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Initiative 

NITIATIVE is the first step to¬ 
ward success. It is doing what 
should be done without being told. 
Brains and energy, with enough men¬ 
tal grasp and force of character to 
make every stroke count, are also in¬ 
itiative. The unthinking class is very 
large. It takes in those who don’t 
know and therefore cannot think; and 
also those who do know but don’t 
think. How much you think whether 
you can sacrifice your pleasures and 
comforts when they conflict with your 
aims and desires, should be your great 
life purpose. 

Keep absorbing new ideas as .well 
as new air. Good ideas are only 
seeds, they must be planted and tilled 
before they can produce. He can 
who thinks he can, so be sure noth¬ 
ing can stop you, and nothing can. 
The trouble with many men is when 
they accept a job they accept only a 
part of it. Initiative entails respon¬ 
sibility, and you cannot be successful 
if you avoid responsibility. You must 
have character to build initiative, so 
with ability to win it, and time and 
efforts to achieve it, you will find that 
initiative is the first step.— McCaskey 
Bulletin. 


The Time That Counts 

OW much time do you spend 
every day talking to customers 
or prospects? How many hours a 
day are you actually selling?” These 
questions were fired at a body of sales¬ 
men by a sales manager at a recent 
convention. “That is the time that 
counts,” he added. “Every unneces¬ 
sary hour you spend in travel, every 
time you make a long jump, when by 
a little better organizing of your terri¬ 
tory and your itinerary you could have 
done as well by making a short jump, 
you cut down the hours you can 
spend face to face with a customer. 

“You’re selling nothing while you’re 
on the train or in your car, or when 
you are lolling around for an hour or 
so after lunch. Get in more actual 
selling time. Organize your job so as 
to increase the hours you are selling 
and cut down the hours you are not.” 

As I listened I felt that a good 
many of us could apply this same 
reasoning to ourselves and our jobs. 
How many hours a day are we actu¬ 
ally hitting hard? How many hours 
a day have we our eye straight on the 
ball ? How many hours a day do we 
fritter away on inconsequential talk, 
on fussing and flitting around to little 
or no purpose, on doing trifling things 
instead of concentrating hard on the 
big things, on the main problems, on 
the things that yield the bread and 
butter? We wouldn’t dream of wast¬ 
ing a cent’s worth of material, yet 
never think of the many dollars’ worth 
of time we waste. Short-sighted and 
foolish, isn’t it? But isn’t it true? 

Minutes misspent mean dollars un¬ 
earned .—Forbes Magazine. 
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The Pioneer Automotive 
Lubricant Manufacturer 

AT the first New York Automobile Show, 
Dixon’s Automobile Lubricants occu¬ 
pied a prominent place. 

In those early days the “Show” was held 
primarily to sell the automobile idea rather 
than the individual merits of any particular 
product exhibited. The cars were demon¬ 
strated on a wooden track erected in Madison 
Square Garden. 

Ever since that time, Dixon’s Automobile 
Lubricants have occupied a conspicuous place 
among high-grade automotive lubricants. And 
through the years they have been developed 
scientifically and painstakingly to their present 
perfection. 

Many distinct types of laboratory and oper¬ 
ating tests, under conditions more severe than 
the most exacting actual service would require, 
have proved conclusively the superiority of 
Dixon’s Automobile Lubricants. 

It is therefore in no way surprising that 
Dixon’s Automobile Lubricants are rendering 
such conspicuous service under the most ex¬ 
acting and trying practical applications. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 

dXxVn Established 1827 dVxVn 


dXXXn 
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North Broad River Bridge 
(Near) Toccoa, Ga. 


Southern Railway Company 

ustrate above three bridges owned bv the Southern Railway Company, painted 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint. 

ble track bridge over the James River, at Lynchburg, Va., is 2,100 feet long 
?t high. It was painted in 1911 with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, a service of 

ida River Bridge, near Greenville, S. C., was built in 1917 an d painted with 
ica-Graphite Paint. 

'th Broad River Bridge, near Toccoa, Georgia, 2,316 feet long and 207 feet high, 
i in 1918 with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint. 

"idges were painted by Mr. J. M. Sprouse, Contracting Painter, of Gastonia, 
) is well known as an experienced bridge painter. 

at heat, wear of dust, and moisture in the South require a real protective paint 
d the hard conditions. 

5 like the Southern Railway Company use Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint be- 
are sure of longer service and consequent yearly economy. 
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Valley Fruit Evaporating 
Co. 

Watsonville, Cal. 

HIS company protects its fruit 
driers and smoke-stacks, shown 
in the abovfc illustration, with Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite Paint. 

Dixon’s Paint is equally serviceable 
for the protection of wood surfaces 
as for metal surfaces. Because of its 
peculiar pigment—flake silica-graphite 
—it is able to withstand heat and 
dampness for long periods of time. 

Write for records of long service in 
your line of business and Booklet No. 
190-B. 

< 8 > 

DIXON BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Most simple and effective scale re¬ 
mover known. Makes boijer clean¬ 
ing easy. Does not act chemically, 
cause foaming, affect quality of steam, 
or injure metal. 

Send for Booklet 190-T. 


Dixon’s Graphite Curve 
Grease 

HE most desirable lubricant for 
curved tracks is one which will 
be impervious to all climatic changes, 
one that is easily applied, reasonable 
in price, and lasting. Dixon’s Curve 
Grease will, we believe, answer all 
of these specifications. 

Flake graphite enters very largely 
into its composition, and due to the 
remarkable adhesion of flake graphite 
for metal surfaces, this grease will 
lubricate the rails much better and 
longer than the common oils and 
greases used. 

Dixon’s Curve Grease is easily ap¬ 
plied, spreads freely, but sticks to the 
track. Warm temperature will not 
cause it to run nor will rain wash it 
off the rails. It will eliminate that 
screech heard when a train takes a 
curve, and will greatly reduce the 
wear of curved tracks and switches. 
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Water-Tank 

Porterville, Cal. 

T HE water-tanks owned by the 
city of Porterville are painted on 
the interior with Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint. 

Dixon’s is popular with water com¬ 
panies. The pigment is inert and 
does not injure potable water. Used 
on the interior and exterior of tanks. 

If you are interested in a paint for 
this purpose, write us for details. 

Gloomy Suspicion 

“The train pulled out before you 
had finished your speech.” 

“Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum. 
“As I heard the shouts of the crowd 
fading in the distance I couldn’t be 
sure whether they were applauding 
me or the engineer.” — Washington 
Star. 



Boiler Plant, Southern 
Pacific Company 

Coalinga, Cal. 

T HE boiler plant of the Fuel Oil 
Department, the smoke-stacks, 
heater, tanks, piping, pumps, and 
other machinery connected with the 
pump station, are protected with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint. 
Dixon’s Paint is also used at the other 
stations owned by the Southern Paci¬ 
fic Company. 

No service paint as good as Dixon’s 
around the factory and the boiler 
room, experienced engineers and su¬ 
perintendents will tell you. Look at 
this picture again. No coal used! 
Only fuel oil. Wonderful California! 

Write us for long service records if 
you are interested in paint at this 
time. 
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ELDoradO 

“tfie master drawing pencil' 


Is it not a fact that the 
good opinion held by 
your customers on Eldo¬ 
rado pencil reflects credit 
upon you as a merchant 
just the same as it reflects 
credit upon us as manu¬ 
facturers? 


Made in IJ Leads 
—one for every need 
or preference 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Pencil Dept. 190 -J, Jersey City, N.J. 
Canadian Distributors: —A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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“Guide Post” 

T IS a long 
lane that 
has no turning. 
— and what 
would be the 
use of a Guide 
Post on such a 
lane? 

But on the 
road of many 
twists and turns 
the traveler, a- 
foot, a-horse, or 
a-motor, looks 
around him for 
the friendly finger of the Guide Post 
showing him the way on through the 
maze. 

And, readers all, bear this well 
in mind: your Guide Post family, 
although numerous and various as to 
the make-up of its members, is never¬ 
theless a clan every one of which is 
upright. 

And a Guide Post is no weather- 
vane, flying around and around up in 
the air, and making you dizzy to 
watch it, and causing you to wonder 
all the while which way the wind is 
blowing. Hardly! And yet it is true 
that this Guide Post, upright though 
it be, must seek out or point out 
“many inventions” in the uses of the 
Dixon Line of Pencils. And the 
word inventions vividly visualizes a 
carefully wrought and cleverly shaped 
bit of soft rubber composition which 
we call the Dixon Wedge Eraser Tip 
No. 450. Slip it on your pencil (no 
matter if your pencil has or had the 
regular metal tip with rubber plug) — 
and j^ou will have an eraser that * 



—will outwear three pencils; 

—will stay on the pencil; 

—will erase large areas readily; 

—equals a rubber finger for turning 
sheets; 

—keeps point up if pencil falls; 

—keeps pencil from dropping from 
the pocket. 

An invention which every pencil user 
will welcome. 

America 



—a laboratory where ability may dis¬ 
cover itself—a game in which skill is 
free to assert its quality. 

This country does not remake men 
—it merely permits them to remake 
themselves. 

It cannot equalize citizens—it sim¬ 
ply offers unrestricted chances for re¬ 
generation. 

We are against extreme paternal¬ 
ism and communism because such 
doctrines tend to blunt exceptional 
gifts and rob progress of the precious 
quality of genius upon which it must 
exist. 

To limit greatness, to stifle ego, to 
restrain purpose, and to deny ambi¬ 
tion would destroy all our hopes in 
to-morrow. 

We know how rare and how price¬ 
less are the ferments of enterprise and 
vision, and how much the mediocre, 
uninspired, quickly discouraged bodies 
of peoples are dependent upon them. 

W 7 e are resolved to sustain our type 
of government because it guarantees* 
as no other, the rise to power and 
control of the folk best fitted to direct 
the course of affairs.— McClure's. 
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Smoke-stacks, Power 
Plant 

Spartanburg, S. C. 

HE structures illustrated above 
are painted with Dixon's Silica- 
Graphite Paint. Mr. J. M. Sprouse, 
of Gastonia, N. C., was the contract¬ 
ing painter. 

The city of Spartanburg is the cen¬ 
ter of the cotton-manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, and is also a college town. 

<e> 

Comprest Motion 
“What was he pinched for?” 

“His father let him use the auto 
for an hour.” 


A Few Facts about China 

HINA has the largest population 
of any country in the world, 
one fourth of all the world’s people. 

China has coal deposits as great 
as those of the United States, yet is 
still importing coal from Japan. 

Chinese farmers get the largest 
yield per acre of any farmers in the 
world. 

In some sections a large portion 
of the tillable area is covered with the 
unmovable graves of ancestors. 

Wages in China are low. Women 
silk-reelers in Shanghai get from eight 
to eleven cents a day for eleven hours’ 
work. 

Steel workers in Hanyang, common 
laborers, get three dollars a month. 

In 120 of China’s silk mills thirty- 
five per cent, of the women and chil¬ 
dren employed are under fourteen 
years of age. 

Moving pictures are popular in 
China, particularly those of the slap¬ 
stick kind. 

China has one of the world’s best 
postal systems. Rates are cheaper and 
deliveries more frequent in Canton 
than in New York. 

Half of the world’s cigarettes are 
smoked in China. 

The Chinese invented printing be¬ 
fore the West. Shanghai publishes 
seventy-three newspapers. 

Over ninety per cent, of all the 
Chinese are illiterate. 

Not one woman in a thousand can 
read or write .—New Success. 

<s> 

DIXON BRAKE CYLINDER 
LUBRICANT—Insures the smooth 
action of the air-brake system. 
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Pump Station, Union Oil 
Co. 

Orcutt, Cal. 

HE smoke-stacks shown in the 
above illustration are protected 
from corrosion by Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint. 

For many years this paint has prov¬ 
en to users in all parts of the world 
that it is the cheapest per year of 
service. 

We have records of from ten to 
fifteen years’ service without repaint¬ 
ing given on various types of struc¬ 
tures. Write for those in your line 
of business. 

Beyond Art 

“These love scenes are rotten. Can’t 
the leading man act as if he is in love 
with the star?” 

“Can’t act at all,” said the director. 
“Trouble is, he is in love with her.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Large Export Trade in 
Motor Vehicles 

HAT the motor vehicle manu¬ 
facturers of the United States 
have been busily engaged in culti¬ 
vating foreign markets, despite the 
unprecedented domestic demand for 
their product, is revealed in the fact 
that exports of passenger cars and 
motor trucks in the 1920 fiscal year 
were 158 per cent, greater than the 
previous twelve months and nearly 
75 per cent, larger than in 1917, the 
best previous year. In the twelve 
months ended June 30 last, the 
United States exported 11515*9 pas¬ 
senger cars valued at $41,577,684, a 
total of 139,875 motor vehicles worth 
nearly $167,000,OCX). This, compared 
with 54,212 vehicles of all classes val¬ 
ued at $79,086,190 shipped out of 
the country during the previous year, 
represents an increase of more than 
59,000 vehicles over exports of 80,785 
in 1917 .—Scientific American. 
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DIXON CRUCIBLES 



C rucible service 

and economy are 
direct results of proper 
care and handling. You 
get out of a crucible 
what you put into it. 
Careful handling means 
longer service, while 
careless handling means 
fewer heats. 

Dixon Crucibles have 
built into them that 
quality which, if cared 
for, develops long life, 
economy, and many 
heats. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. 
Established 1827 
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Brass Melting Furnaces 

A Few Suggestions for Improving the Present Construction of Crucible Furnaces 

By FURNACE 


I T is surprising to see how little atten¬ 
tion and study have been given to the 
improvement of crucible melting furnaces, 
particularly with that type of furnace 
where the crucible is removed to pour. 
Where melting can be done in large quan¬ 
tities to a charge, as in some foundry 
work, there are many types of satis¬ 
factory solid, liquid, and gaseous fuel 
furnaces available, but both the rolling 
mill and brass foundry seem to adhere 
to the traditional coal and coke natural 
draft pit furnace, substantially the same 
design as that used a century ago. 

Fig. i is a diagram of the conventional 
pit furnace. Well known as this type of 
furnace is, it is seldom designed and 
built properly. The relation of grate 
area, A, to size of flue opening, B, and 
to area of main flue, C, and stack diam¬ 
eter, is rarely properly proportioned. 
Dampers are seldom used intelligently and 
there is practically no control over the 
fuel burning process. 

This type of furnace is by no means the 
only method of burning coal to heat a 



FIG. 1. TYPICAL PIT FURNACES 

crucible, and of all methods it is by far 
the most expensive, both in cost of fuel 
and labor. The best grade of egg size 
anthracite and coke must be used and the 
labor of firing and cleaning grates and 
ashes is heavy. 

Fig. 2 is a suggested type of crucible 
furnace. This type of furnace is a com¬ 


bination gas producer and furnace, and, 
strictly speaking, gas is burned, not coal. 
If the size of the installation warrants 
the investment, or if gas can be used for 
other purposes in the same plant, such as 
in annealing furnaces, etc., the gas may 
be produced in a central station and piped 
to the furnace. This is an economical 
proposition, although a somewhat larger 
investment is required; not so large, how¬ 
ever, as an electrical installation of the 
same capacity, and with the further ad¬ 
vantage of better control over the opera¬ 
tions and the greater flexibility of the 
plant. The cost per pound of good metal 
produced should be materially less than 
with any other method. 

The type of furnace for burning gas 
which is piped to it is extremely simple, 
merely consisting of a chamber sufficiently 
large to leave about 4 inches of space all 
round the crucible and 12 inches head 
room, with proper flue connection and a 
small hole at the floor level to allow 
spilled metal to run out. The burner 
opening is best placed at one side and on 
the bottom of the chamber; low pressure 
air is used, at about 16 ounces. The most 
important feature of this type of furnace 
is the proper regulation of gas and air 
supply. Most of the cases where gas 
furnaces have given trouble is due to 
poor regulation of air and gas. Long 
smoky flames streaming from every open- 
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ing in the furnace wastes both fuel and 
time; this is a frequent sight in many 
shops, and it would seem as though many 
people are not satisfied without such 
flames and pollution pouring from their 
furnaces. A good furnace tender is a 
crown jewel and he should be one of 
the highest paid men in the shop. 

Oil fuel offers the same advantages as 
gas and for small installations is very 
convenient. The type of furnace is the 
same and low pressure air should be used. 
The type of burner is not of particular 
importance except that it should permit 
constant adjustment. The same care and 
attention to proper regulation of air and 
oil are necessary. 

The advantages of a gas or oil installa¬ 
tion are: 

1. Greater production. Each fire, or 
furnace, will melt from 125 pounds to 
200 pounds metal per hour, depending on 
the melting point of the alloy and the 
air supply available. 

2. Less labor. 

3. No ash treating. 

4. Less metal loss on account of faster 
melting and cleaner working conditions. 

5. Less wear and tear on crucibles. 

And in adoption, all the advantages of 

the old crucible process are retained, par¬ 
ticularly the flexibility of plant and con¬ 
trol of the quality. The flexibility of 
plant is an important advantage; small 
orders for copper, brass, bronze, and 
nickel alloys can be put through simul¬ 
taneously, without any changing over or 
expense due to operating a large furnace 
on a small charge. 

The prospective purchaser of brass 
melting equipment is advised not to look 
for a furnace, as such; not to imagine 
that any one type of furnace, however 
new, is the solution of all his troubles. 
Various types of furnace melting devices 
are giving good service in some cases; 
in others they are not. The important 
thing is to permit careful study of the 
conditions by the furnace engineer, the 
metallurgist, and the production engineer, 
and not only by the man who has the 
furnace to sell .—Metal Industry. 



The New Crucible 
Booklet 

T HE above illustration shows the 
new booklet just published by 
the Crucible Department. 

This booklet illustrates the various 
kinds and types of Dixon Crucibles 
and Refractories. In addition to the 
illustrations, there are complete tables 
showing size, dimensions, and capaci¬ 
ties of the various crucibles. 

Every foundryman will do well to 
write for one of these catalogues, as 
it contains much valuable informa¬ 
tion which will more than repay you 
for the time and trouble of writ¬ 
ing. Please ask for Catalogue No. 
190-A. 
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Oakdale Gas Co. 

Oakdale, Calif. 

HE smokestacks shown above 
are protected with Dixon's Silica- 
Graphite Paint. The owners use it 
because they know it has no equal in 
endurance. 

If you are interested in a smoke¬ 
stack paint, try Dixon's Silica- 
Graphite Paint and see what impor¬ 
tant economies it will produce for 
you. 

<S> 

Unnecessary Exertion 
“You should try to curb your bad 
habits.” 

“What’s the use? Soon all of 
them will be abolished by constitu¬ 
tional amendments.”— Life. 

<$> 

Dearer Than He Thought 

Demobilized Tommy Atkins (gaz¬ 
ing at price-cards in shop) : “They 
told me I was fighting for dear life, 
but I never dreamt it was going to be 
as dear as this .”—Punch (London ). 


Center-plate Lubrication 

T HE rapid wear of wheel flanges 
under heavy cars, and of the 
flanges of rails on curved tracks, has 
caused considerable attention to be 
directed toward effective remedies for 
the trouble. 

It is known that the stiff working 
of center-plates is responsible for a 
great part of the wear, and various 
means have been taken for lessening 
the friction of the bearings. 

To meet the demand for a center- 
plate lubricant that could be easily 
applied and that would be lasting in 
its quality, Dixon’s Graphite Center- 
Plate Lubricant was designed. It is 
a heavy-bodied grease in which is in¬ 
corporated a large proportion of 
graphite, so that, long after the grease 
has disappeared from the bearing sur¬ 
faces, effective lubrication is afforded 
by the graphite flakes that have be¬ 
come attached to the metal. 

The use of Dixon’s Center-TIate 
Lubricant makes a train flexible, and 
consequently prolongs the life of 
wheels and saves in tractive power on 
curves. 
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D T Y 1^ y O Engineers will do well to study the cost of 

V-/ 1^1 kJ lubrication. Are you certain yours cannot be 

FLAKE GRAPHITE reduced? If cheaper and more dependable 

service can be had from engines and compres¬ 
sors because of better lubricated parts, then 
you should decide if any possible economies have been overlooked in your 
plant. 

Smooth valve action and uniform steam distribution are assured when you 
use Dixon’s Flake Graphite. Scoring of cylinders is prevented, blowing re¬ 
duced, oil eliminated from the exhaust, and the life of the packing prolonged. 
The cost of cylinder lubrication can be reduced by half. 

When used in compressor cylinders oil is prevented from getting into the air 
lines and receivers and discharge valves do not carbonize or clog. 

DIXON’S TICONDEROGA FLAKE GRAPHITE IS KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER AS THE ORIGINAL FLAKE GRAPHITE 
Write for Booklet No. igoC. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 

JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 

c^xVn Established 1827 i>yOs/{J 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 

1827 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. A. 'ncorporated 


\A/ Miners , Importers and Manufacturers of 
Graphite , Plumbago , Black Lead 


OFFICERS 

George T. Smith, President J. H. Schermerhorn, Vice-President 

Harry Dailey, Secretary William Koester, Treasurer 

John I. McComb, Assistant Secretary 
J. W. Robottom, Assistant Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 

GEORGE T. SMITH GEORGE E. LONG 

WILLIAM G. BUMSTED EDWARD L. YOUNG 

J. H. SCHERMERHORN HARRY DAILEY 

ROBERT E. JENNINGS 


Comptroller 

John J. Nevin 


Purchasing Agent 

John I. McComb 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Buffalo, Atlanta 

FOREIGN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Pencil Dept. Products 

Canada and Newfoundland 

A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., 

468 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 

Central and South America 
Cuba and Porto Rico 

National Paper & Type Co., 

32 Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 

Europe , Africa and India 

L. G. Sloan, Ltd., 

41, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 

Representatives in Principal Cities 

Australia and New Zealand 

William Lewis, 

Stafford House, Sydney, Australia 

Philippine Islands 

Philippine Education Co., 

Escolta 34, Manila, P. I. 

China and Japan 

American Trading Co., 

25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

Offices in Principal Cities of China 
and Japan 


Graphite Products 

Walworth International Co.,- 
44 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y. 


With Sales Offices at 
Europe Australia 

Copenhagen Sydney 

London 
Milan 


Calcutta 

Shanghai 

Soerabaya 


Latin-America 

Havana, Cuba 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Buenos Aires, Arg. 
Santiago, Chile 


Canadian Agents 
Canadian Asbestos Co., 
Montreal, Quebec 
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The Capitol 

(Reproduction of Eldorado pencil drawing by Earl Horter—front cover) 


In the soft Light 

Something 

Of Dawn 

There was 

The Capitol 

In the Air 

Silent, 

As of Men 

V asf, 

Marching 

Stared down 

And the Glory 

The wide Way. . . 

Of Trumpets. . . 

Somehow 

And as I strode 

There came 

Joyously along 

From its Form 

I was swayed 

In the growing Day 

As by the Rhythm 

An Emanation 

Of noble Music 

Of Grandeur and Power 

Calling 

Overwhelming. . . 

To the Stars . . . 
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A Little Study in Mer¬ 
chandising 

ORTY-ONE years ago in the 
year 1880 the Joseph Dixon Cru¬ 
cible Company began the manufacture 
of their No. 450 “Wedge” Eraser 
which fits on the end of a pencil. 
This eraser had then the same 
merits of usefulness and economy 
that it has now. And little by little, 
year by year, its sale grew. But no 
particular effort was made to ex¬ 
ploit it until five years ago. At that 
time, the Dixon Company concluded 
that they had in this article some¬ 
thing pencil users would be delighted 
to know about, and accordingly ap¬ 
plied modern merchandising methods 
to the marketing of it. The result 
has been that their business in the 
“Wedge” Eraser has increased by 
leaps and bounds, until to-day the 
daily production is nearly as large as 
the monthly production was up to five 
years ago. In fact, the Dixon 
“Wedge” Eraser has developed such 
popularity that imitations of it are 
now appearing on the market. 

The original Dixon “Wedge” 
Eraser has the trade-mark 

appearing on the top of the wedge 
and is always put up in boxes bear¬ 
ing the Dixon labels and Dixon trade¬ 
mark. A number of our customers 
have recently informed us of pur¬ 
chasing imitations of D i x o n’s 
“Wedge” Eraser in unlabeled boxes, 
having been given to understand that 
these were “seconds” of the Dixon 
“Wedge” Eraser. For the protection 
of the trade we desire to announce 
that we do not anywhere market sec¬ 
onds of Dixon “Wedge” Eraser. 


Those erasers that come through 
which are not perfect never leave our 
factory. 

Dixon’s “Wedge” Eraser, No. 450, 
is packed in gross boxes. The same 
eraser, 450-C, is packed gross on 
card for display in store and window. 

The Dixon Aim of Quality in the 
production of this “Wedge” Eraser 
Tip makes pleased customers for you. 
The genuine article is always “the 
only real thing” when it comes to the 
test of use. 

T1T 'XrfN Dealer Aids 

Review the new Dixon Dealer 
Aids illustrated and described in this 
issue. You will find them worthy of 
your store and window. Note espe¬ 
cially their simplicity, their sugges¬ 
tion of quality to harmonize with the 
goods themselves. This is the sort 
of advertising that reaches the mark. 
It has a message; it delivers itself of 
this message in a clear, impelling 
fashion. In the finest stationery win¬ 
dow this material is in keeping with 
its surroundings. And, remember 
that this is only a part of the adver¬ 
tising effort constantly at work to 
help you dispose of your stocks of 
the Dixon Line of Pencils, Crayons, 
Erasers and Penholders. 

See pages 4862, 4864 , 4868 , 4869, 
4873 > 4875 - 

Moline & Freeburg 

HE Swede and the Scot, 

Ti-res they sell, Dixon’s and 

whatknot. 

Also a service unexcelled 
This side of Heaven or-1. 

This is an “ad” at adv. rates. 

The above verse appeared in the 
February 2 d issue of the Spark Plug , 
published at the Erie, Pennsylvania, 
Auto Show. 
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New DIX nv j“Best” 
Colored (Metal) Display 
Case 

UR salesmen for a considerable 
while back have reported to us 
an insistent demand for a special dis¬ 
play case containing the twenty-four 
colors of Dixon “Best” Colored Pen¬ 
cils. We have accordingly placed on 
the market the No. 350-C case which 
is illustrated above. 

All drawing supply and engineers’ 
supply stores, as well as retail sta¬ 
tionery stores and the book-rooms of 
colleges and technical schools, will 
find this to be a most effective method 
of distributing Dixon “Best” Colored 
Pencils to the customer who wants 


to buy one each of several colors, as 
well as for the single color purchaser. 
That this is recognized by the trade 
is conclusively shown by the orders 
which have been taken by our sales¬ 
men from their customers on the 
showing of a photo of the model. 

These cases will be ready for ship¬ 
ment after April 1 to those who place 
their orders prompt^. 

<s> 

Reason Enough 

Susie: “Papa, what makes a man 
always give a woman a diamond en¬ 
gagement ring?” 

Her Father: “The woman.”— 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 
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A Study in Sepia 

CCASIONALLY a reproduc¬ 
tion in black and white does 
more than justice to the original. 
Oftener the case is quite the reverse, 
— as in the reproduction of the beau¬ 
tiful head on the cover of the little 
booklet on Dixon “BEST” Colored 
Crayon Pencils. 

In the original reproduction, as in 
the drawing itself, the color through¬ 
out is sepia. The artist used the 
Dixon “BEST” Sepia Crayon Pencil 
No- 335 - 

Salesmen are a skeptical lot, and 
hard to convince that direct advertis¬ 
ing ever helps them actually to swing 
any orders. But we have strong 
testimony that the little brochure “A 
Study in Sepia” is a just and illumi¬ 
nating presentation of the merits of 


the famous Dixon “BEST” Colored 
Crayon Pencils, and as such can and 
does help to increase their sales. 
Write for a copy. 



Diy nw Dealer Aid 

WINDOW CARD, io%" wide x 
20 y%" high, with easel and cord, ad¬ 
vertising the DIXON “THIN 
EDGE” DISC ERASER No. 899. 

< 3 > 

Clever Rascal 

“How extravagant of you to pay £50 
for a diamond ring for me!” 

“Not at all—I shall save on your 
glove bills .”—London Opinion. 
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A Little Essay on Dixon Pencil Advertising 


S OME ONE has said that, for 
hundreds of years, civilization has 
been neither going forward nor back¬ 
ward, but just adventuring. Be that 
as it may, a glance at some recent 
happenings in the world of business 
inclines the observer to note certain 
interesting differences of opinion as 
to the amount of money it pays to 
adventure on the advertising wheel. 

Many experts claim to have found 
the way to take the adventure out of 
advertising. They insist there is a 
way to make it safe and sound. We 
suspect that this is to start out in a 
safe and sane manner in the matter of 
advertising appropriation. 

Some business exists because of ad¬ 
vertising, some in spite of advertising, 
and some business would exist without 
any formal advertising at all. 

It is a good many years ago since 
the first Dixon Pencil advertisement 
saw the light of day. During these 
years the Dixon advertising appro¬ 
priation has steadily though not con¬ 
tinuously increased. Business condi¬ 
tions, the possibility of realizing on 
the advertising investment, future 
prospects,—these have caused re¬ 
trenchments now and again. But the 
advertising has been steady; and now 
it has reached a volume which makes 
it an item of value in the advertising 
world. 

And as it has grown in size, it has 
grown in intensity and directness of 
aim. It has, moreover, having long 
ago learned certain invaluable things 
gained only through long experience, 
become notable for its atmosphere. It 
does not abound in full-page cres¬ 


cendos. It is never freakish. It is 
pointed out by experts as an example 
of highly efficient, thoroughly plain 
and honest, pleasant and courteous 
copy. In the special field of art, this 
advertising is pronounced a contribu¬ 
tion and a distinct advance. 

Here is seen a hale and hearty 
growth. The mushroom springing up 
overnight is no symbol of its develop¬ 
ment, but rather the wide-spreading 
oak of many winters. 

The adventurer type of business¬ 
man may be no fool, but those are who 
trust him. We have been amazed 
during recent months to see the 
lengths this type has gone in adver¬ 
tising. We have not yearned to fol¬ 
low in his footsteps. It is now plain 
to all where they lead. 

We shall continue to advertise in 
a sane way. We believe we know 
the effectiveness of the Dixon Pencil 
advertising appeal developed through 
years of study and application. 
Waste in advertising is like waste in 
every other creative effort. It is in¬ 
evitable. But the proportion of 
waste differentiates the skilled from 
the unskilled, the planned from the 
impulsive, headlong variety. 

Finally, long-continued successful 
advertising bears another important 
implication; which is that the mer¬ 
chandise made by such an advertiser 
must be worthy of purchase, else it 
must long since have grown unsale¬ 
able in the pitiless light of publicity. 

<S> 

Keep costs down to keep business up. 
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rwvruiir Dealer Aid 

COLOR CHART, 9" wide x 
io^4" high, with eyelet, for hanging; 
shows the twenty-four colors of 
DIXON “BEST” COLORED 
PENCILS and COLORED CRAY¬ 
ONS. 




Aid 


BLOTTER, 3 3 / & " wide x 6" deep 
(to fit envelope of ordinary size) ad¬ 
vertising DIXON “BEST” COL¬ 
ORED PENCILS. The design is 
a reproduction of our No. 100 Assort¬ 
ment Box Label. Can be furnished 
with imprint of dealer. 


DIXON Dealer Aid 

BLOTTER in gold, yellow, black 
and blue, 5 15 /ie" wide x 2 >Vz" deep 
(to fit envelope of ordinary size) ad¬ 
vertising DIXON’S ELDORADO 
—“the master drawing pencil.” Can 
be furnished with dealer’s imprint. 


<S> 

Unnecessary Exertion 

“You should try to curb your bad 
habits.” 

“What’s the use? Soon all of them 
will be abolished by constitutional 
amendments.”— Life . 
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A Lost Art 

HEN there is a good penman 
in a business office the chances 
are that he has gray hair. Most of 
the younger members of the staff 
make marks which resemble the tracks 
of an English sparrow hopping about 
in the snow. 

There was a time, during the Spen¬ 
cerian era, when no one was regarded 
as equipped for commercial life unless 
he could produce letters resembling 
a copy plate. When the use of the 
typewriter became general there was 
a distinct let-up in the emphasis on 
the second “R.” And then somebody 
invented “vertical writing,” which 
ended by lying down. It is now al¬ 
most impossible to discover a young 
person who can write legibly. 

Offices are possessed of consider¬ 
able mechanical equipment, but there 
are times when writing must be done 
and when no one can be found to do 
it well. The demand for good pen¬ 
manship far exceeds the supply. 

In an effort to prepare children for 
business life the Boston schools are 
seeking to revive penmanship, not of 
the engraver’s type, which is both slow 
and fatiguing, but legible and free. 
It is good work and should be carried 
through, for it applies to the boys 
and girls who leave school for college 
as well as those who go to work as 
soon as the law allows. College 
teachers may give higher grades to 
essays in type, but boys and girls must 
take examinations, and no instructor 
enjoys trying to decipher a paper as 
though it were an Egyptian inscrip¬ 
tion. 

And when the schools have solved 


the problem of penmanship they 
would do well to revive the multipli¬ 
cation table and spelling bee.— Bos¬ 
ton Globe . 



Coalinga Ice Co. 

Coalinga, Cal. 

IXON’S Silica-Graphite Paint 
protects the smoke-stacks and 
condensers of the above company, as 
shown in the illustration. 

Many leading companies of various 
kinds have found Dixon’s Paint to 
be the most economical in the end be¬ 
cause of the many years of service it 
gives. This is possible because of its 
pigment—flake silica-graphite as com¬ 
bined by Nature in our own mines. 

<§> 

Classification Needed 

At the present terrific rate of divorce 
cases, we shall soon need a new refer¬ 
ence-book—“Who’s Whose.”— Lon¬ 
don Opinion . 




# 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

AT JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 

In the interests of Dixon s Graphite Pro¬ 
ductions , including Crucibles , Lubricants , 
Pencils , Paint, etc. Sentfree upon request . 
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Work and Poetry 

R. CHESTERTON, the Eng- 
lish writer, who has been lec¬ 
turing and traveling in the U. S. A. 
for some time past, is quoted as saying 
that the way Americans idealize their 
work is in a very true sense poetic. 
He says we dream of work, carrying 
our business home with us, so that 
on and off the job, so to speak, we 
are really never off work. He says 
we stick to our work, showing a true 
love for it, reluctant to leave it; 
whereas, as he observes, His own coun¬ 
trymen are never better satisfied than 
when their day’s work is over and 
they are free to forget it. 

His observation on our attitude of 
mind, as a nation, is probably only too 
true. We work when we should and 
we work when we should be at play. 
And our nerves pay the fiddler; and 
our enjoyment of simple things is 
blunted and our lives run down be¬ 
fore their time. We are swallowed 
up in our work, and this, as Mr. 
Chesterton so wittily observed, is 
poetic; this is Galahad saying, “If I 
lose myself I save myself.” 

<$> 

Get cheap, hold cheap. 


Buying and Selling 

4 DUYING . . with a view to 
AJ quick turnover,”- recommends 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour in February 
“System.” 

That’s a good business text for all 
of us in the present situation. 

In order to carry it out successfully 
we need to get acquainted with what 
we have on hand, not in a formal or 
perfunctory way, but through a gen¬ 
uine study of stock as shown by the 
yearly inventory, and of actual sales 
records of the various items compris¬ 
ing our line. This study is likely to 
lead to discoveries, one of which may 
be new outlets for the disposition of 
our goods. 

We have seen during the past few 
months more than one example of 
how it pays to get on the job, taking 
little or nothing for granted. Espe¬ 
cially how the younger, and, perhaps, 
more enthusiastic, are leading the way 
up and out by doing just the sort of 
thing we refer to. And after all 
it is not to be wondered at that those 
who stripped for action and came 
back after months of strenuous rough¬ 
ing it in the open should have the 
resilience and steadiness of nerves the 
situation really calls for. 

And the voice of Experience keeps 
telling us every one to anticipate now 
while the opportunity is right, so that, 
as the situation improves, we may be 
there with the goods to take every 
advantage of it. 

<$> 

Earn more, save more—not earn 
more, spend more. 
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DIXON’S No. 677 

Gear Lubricant 

AN automotive lubricant for enclosed 
spur and bevel gear installations, to 
do effectively the work which it is in¬ 
tended, must perform many vital func¬ 
tions, some of which are: 

1. It must lower friction so that wear 
on bearings and gears is reduced to the 
minimum. 

2. It must resist cold, permitting gears 
to shift as easily in freezing weather as 
in mid-summer. 

3. It must show minimum temperature 
rise for bearings and gears. 

4. It must show minimum power losses 
in hot and cold weather operation. 


For Worm 
Drives Use 
DIXON’S 
No. 675 
Gear Oil 


5. It must smother the cutting 
vorm action of road dust and the parti- 
i Use cles chipped off in shifting gears. 

™’ s 6. It must insure quietly running 

“I 5 . gears by providing a film of lubri- 
0,1 cant between teeth meshing with 
a minimum clearance. 

7. It must have long life, i.e., maintain 
unimpaired the above properties for a 
long period. 

All of these conditions are met fully by 
Dixon’s No. 677 Gear Lubricant. Com¬ 
plete details of interest to engineers will 
be gladly supplied upon request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 

Makers of Quality Lubricants - Established 1827 
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PREPARED READY FOR USE 



New Automobile Lubri¬ 
cant Lantern Slides 

HE illustrations on this page 
show clearly the new set of col¬ 
ored lantern slides advertising Dix¬ 
on’s Automobile Lubricants. This 
new series is now ready for distribu¬ 
tion and should be ordered by the key 
number R-34. 

Here is an opportunity for dealers 
to increase their sales of Dixon’s Au¬ 
tomobile Lubricants by ordering and 
using a set of these slides. By arrang¬ 
ing to have them shown in local mo¬ 
tion picture houses, these slides will 
tell automobile owners the value and 
merits of Dixon’s Lubricants. 

In small town theaters and neigh¬ 
borhood theaters of larger towns, it 
is neither a difficult nor expensive mat¬ 
ter for dealers to arrange for a show¬ 
ing of these slides. 

These slides are for distribution to 
Dixon dealers, and we will be glad to 
send a set free of charge to these 
dealers in Dixon’s Automobile Lubri¬ 
cants. Be sure to ask for set No. 
R-34 and write for them now so that 
they can begin to work for you. 
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Highway Bridge 

Cherokee County, S. C. 

HE structure shown above is one 
of eighty-three highway bridges 
in Cherokee County, ranging in 
length from 24 feet to 945 feet, 
painted with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint. 

Mr. J. M. Sprouse, contracting 
painter of Gastonia, N. C., painted 
all of these bridges in 1919. Mr. 
Felix Lipscomb is the County Super¬ 
intendent. 

Experienced officials like Mr. Lips¬ 
comb take no chances. They assure 
themselves of service and economy by 
using a tried and reliable long-service 
paint. 

< 3 > 

DIXON PIPE JOINT COM¬ 
POUND— Makes tighter joints for 
steam, water, air, and oil piping. It 
never “sets” and joints may be opened 
at any time with ease. 

<$> 

Relapse Ahead 

A physician claims to have restored 
two patients to sanity by pulling their 
teeth. When they see the bill they 
may go crazy again .—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Prestige 

HE DE VINNE PRESS of 
New York City state that real 
prestige talks for itself. It comes to 
nations, individuals, and business con¬ 
cerns only as their neighbors and their 
associates recognize it without ques¬ 
tion. 

The De Vinne Press have had a 
successful career for over fifty years. 
The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
have been in business almost ninety- 
four years. These two concerns have 
worked one with the other for a half- 
centurv, and the prestige which we 
feel they both enjoy guarantees to 
their patrons honesty in business 
practices, quality of goods, and prices. 

It is the real prestige which makes 
it a pleasure for us and makes us want 
to do business with a house like The 
De Vinne Press. 

We extend to The De Vinne Press 
the wish that the prestige which they 
enjoy with all whom they have deal¬ 
ings will continue. 

<s> 

He that sets himself to please may 
easily succeed. 
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The Guide Post 


T hese are 

days which 
try the soul of 
the salesman. 
Going from 
town to town, 
from customer 
to customer, he 
is swimming 
against the tide 
in a sea of sug¬ 
gestion of evil. 
He must have 
a happy heart 
to go all the 
day. And his nights bring him no 
release, because then he sits down to 
write out reports, which tell only too 
often his failure to take orders. Only 
yesterday, he Was the monarch of all 
he surveyed. But now, as he makes 
his rounds, none are so poor as to do 
him reverence. Let him not be down 
in the mouth. The tide is even now 
on the turn. Soon he will be riding 
along on the crest of another wave of 
prosperity, which he will have helped 
to bring about by his own persever¬ 
ance as a spreader of the gospel of 
thinking and speaking and acting in 
a hopeful spirit during the days of de¬ 
pression in business. 

One of the little things which the 
salesman tries to have absolutely per¬ 
fect is his lead pencil. It must be de¬ 
pendable. When he writes an order 
he must be certain that it will not 
break, no matter how hard or how 
fast he writes with it. We have 
given special attention to the sales¬ 
man’s lead pencil. The one which 
we recommend for most salesmen is 



Dixon’s Eldorado, “the master draw¬ 
ing pencil,” containing a 2-H lead. 
This makes handwriting clear as to 
color, even with little pressure. It 
does not tear the paper of an order- 
book easily. The point holds up 
long. Where a number of copies 
must be made, it is of just the right 
degree of hardness. Not only so, but 
it is smooth and easy writing. 

Any salesman, or saleswoman, who, 
reading this brief article, wishes to 
try out Dixon’s Eldorado, containing 
a 2-H lead, need only send us his 
name and address, mentioning this 
offer, and we will send him a sample, 
and a copy of “Finding Your Pencil.” 

DH cnw Dealer Aid 


COLOR CHART 

of the 

dixon 

“Best- 

Colored Pencil 
Line 

Made in 24 coton; rocmd 
chape; packed in dor cm, 
three dozens in carton, and in 


Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company 

PENCIL DEPARTMENT 

Jersey Cm : New Jersey 

EjublUtcJ 1817 PX&f 


FOLDER showing twenty-four 
colors of DIXON “BEST” COL¬ 
ORED PENCILS for mailing in en¬ 
velope 6% 6 " wide x 3%o" deep (size 
used in ordinary business correspond¬ 
ence). Can be furnished with im¬ 
print of dealer. 
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angle cocks, and locomotive brake 
valves. It can be used equally well 
for leather and composition packing 
cups in the brake cylinders. If leath¬ 
ers are air-tight when Dixon’s is ap¬ 
plied, they will remain so. 


BOOKLET “FINDING YOUR 
PENCIL,” 3% 6 " wide x 6 /s" deep 
(to fit ordinary envelope) advertising 
DIXON’S ELDORADO - “the 
master drawing pencil.” Designed 
for all who sell and use pencils. 


Dixon’s Graphite Brake 
Cylinder Lubricant 

npHis lubricant h; 


Bridge 

San Luis Obispo, Gal. 

T HIS bridge in beautiful Cali¬ 
fornia is painted with Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite Paint. The struc¬ 
ture is exposed to heat, dampness, and 
other climatic conditions. 

The bridge is on the main coast 
highway, between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

<§> 

Tim: “I’ve got to work hard next 
year.” 

Tam: “Why, aren’t you coming back 
to college?”— Gargoyle . 


been adopted 
A by many of the leading railroads 
and is endorsed by prominent air¬ 
brake officials. 

Unlike some lubricants, it will not 
hold moisture, and thus protects the 
metal against corrosion. It positively 
prevents undesired quick action of 
brakes, because it guarantees smooth, 
free operation of all parts. Cold will 
not cause it to become stiff and hard, 
nor will tropical heat melt it. 

This grease is for triple valves (ex¬ 
cept slide valves), brake cylinders, 
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Shell Company 

Coalinga, Cal. 

HE above plant, owned by the 
Shell Company of California, is 
protected with Dixon’s Silica-Graph¬ 
ite Paint. For extensive work and 
inexpensive cost of protection, use 
Dixon’s. 

The best people in California use 
it. 

Dixon’s Graphite Rack 
Grease 

OR greasing the racks of ferry 
slips nothing is more satisfactory 
than Dixon’s Graphite Rack Grease. 
It is a grease of considerable body, 
very adhesive, and is not affected by 
the water. On account of its durabil¬ 
ity and the superior protection given 
to the racks by the graphite, this 
grease is more economical to use than 
less expensive greases. 

<s> 

The nearer you get to greatness the 
smaller it appears. 


PiXnN Dealer Aid 






COLOR CHART 

of 

Dixon 

COLORED 

CRAYONS 

don bc,rv 6 tn,» u> ana. 
i»i in K tr, 7-. KK 11- ud 

14-ttAa .-cnmcau. 



Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company 

rEscn. DKfunanvT 

Jersey City New Jersey 

| EmM-W 1*17 iXxX? 



„ — 



FOLDER showing twenty-four 
colors of DIXON COLORED 
CRAYONS for mailing in envelope 
6% 6 " wide x 3% G " deep (size used 
for ordinary business correspondence). 
Can be furnished with imprint of 
dealer. 
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Casting Shop and Melting Room Equipment 

By EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 


T HE selection of a process for the casting 
and melting of non-ferrous metals, par¬ 
ticularly brass and copper alloys, necessitates 
careful consideration of some obscure but very 
important factors. It is not uncommon to find 
that prejudice in favor of a certain method or 
of equipment is allowed to govern the selection 
with the result that the operations, expansion 
and development of the business as a whole 
are hampered. This is true not only of melting 
and casting but of many other operations. For 
example, a furnace may be selected because it 
saves labor or uses cheaper fuel, or is more 
“efficient,” without consideration being given 
to the question of whether the best possible 
quality of product can be obtained, whether 
expansion of the business will be limited and 
if developments in the way of new products 
will be hindered. 

The outstanding difference between English 
and American practice is that American mills 
are well equipped to turn out large produc¬ 
tion at low cost. English mills are operated 
at slower speeds, smaller units are employed, 
and there is specialization of equipment rather 
than standardization. The result is that while 
English costs are relatively higher and produc¬ 
tion less they can give more attention to detail, 
produce greater variety of products and can 
handle small orders much more economically 
than can most American mills. This flexibility 
or elasticity ( i.e the number of different prod¬ 
ucts that can be produced by the same equip¬ 
ment) is a most valuable feature of the 
business and is to be considered as one of the 
factors governing the selection of equipment. 

Obviously the crucible process of melting 
brass and copper alloys affords -the greatest 
possible flexibility in the point of number of 
different alloys that can be produced at the 
same time with exactly the same equipment. 
For instance, with one set of ten pit fires, 
representing an investment of approximately 
$2,000, copper, brass, bronze, nickel alloys, etc., 
can be melted at the same time and with 
an average production per io-hour day of 
8,500 lbs. With a type of electric furnace that 
will melt the same variety of products that 
can be made in the crucible, and representing 
an investment of about $io,ooo, an average 
production of 10,000 lbs. per io-hour day may 


be expected, but the variety of alloys that can 
be made at the same time is greatly limited and 
in order to keep the melted cost within reason, 
lots of at least i,ooo lbs. must be handled. 

In considering the installation of the crucible 
process the idea seems to obtain universally 
that coal pit fires must be used with the ac¬ 
companying rather high labor costs, ash treat¬ 
ing plant, heat and hard work. It is fair to 
say that gas fired crucible practice offers more 
general all around advantages than any other 
method of melting. On very large production 
of standardized alloys it is probable that, the 
application of electricity with a good furnace 
would show greater economies, but for the 
flexibility required in the average brass mill 
casting shop or foundry and for miscellaneous 
work, gas fired crucible furnaces are emi¬ 
nently satisfactory. Lower labor costs result 
from the elimination of coal handlers, firemen, 
ash handlers, and the fact that the spilled 
metal falls into a clean pit does away with the 
necessity for ash treating, etc. There are fur¬ 
ther economies resulting from faster melting, 
less wear and tear on crucibles and better con¬ 
trol over the heats. In fact, all the well recog¬ 
nized advantages of the crucible process are 
retained with less than half its disadvantages. 

The real difficulty in selecting equipment of 
this kind lies in getting accurate knowledge of 
all the factors involved. Once these are known, 
and their relative importance determined, the 
selection of a furnace, fuel or process is com¬ 
paratively simple. Comparative cost figures 
showing the cost of casting with one type of 
installation as against another, are not the only 
item of value. For instance, it may be stated 
that casting costs in one plant average i Yz 
cents per pound with a coal fired crucible out¬ 
fit, while in another plant they are i cent a 
pound with an electric installation. Such a 
comparison does not by any means take into 
consideration all the factors involved; the rela¬ 
tion of the casting shop or melting department 
to the rest of the plant equipment and the 
handling of the product, the requirements of 
the business and the development of new lines, 
the attitude of the plant organization. All of 
these are important and should certainly not 
be neglected. 

It cannot be urged too strongly upon pros¬ 
pective purchasers of equipment for melting 
and casting, that the decision should be based 
upon the combined opinions of the metallurgist, 
engineer and production chief, with due con¬ 
sideration being given to the possible effect on 
the business policy .—Metal Industry. 
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Pump Station, Associated 
Pipe Line Co., 

“Star Station,” Star, Cal. 

HE smoke-stacks, heater tanks, 
pipes, and other metal-work 
around this plant are protected with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, as the 
illustration shows. If you have paint 
problems, please write us, 

<& 

DIXON FLAKE LUBRICAT¬ 
ING GRAPHITE—Valuable as a 
lubricant for cylinders, valves, and 
bearings, either alone or mixed with 
oils. For coating gaskets and packing. 
<e> 

Common Complaint 

“Democrats Need Money.”—Head¬ 
line. And a lot of Republicans, So¬ 
cialists, and Prohibitionists are in the 
same fix .—Columbus Dispatch . 



This Booklet Free 

T HE above illustration shows the 
booklet “Useful Spanish Words 
and Phrases,” which we will be glad 
to send free to those requesting it. 

This booklet is prepared especially 
for travelers’ use and contains words 
and phrases most likely to be used in 
traveling . from point to point in 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

It will also prove of use in Spanish 
classes. 

Write to-day for your copy. 

<§> 

DIXON CENTERPLATE 
GREASE—For lubricating center- 
plates and side bearings of railway 
cars it is most valuable. Makes train 
flexible and prolongs life of wheels. 
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Accessory Exhibit, M. & M. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


T HE above illustration shows the Dixon 
Booth at the Accessory Exhibit held by the 
M. & M. Co,. Cleveland, Ohio, from January 
22d to 29th. The exhibit occupied the entire 
second floor and there were over 100 other 
manufacturers represented. The gentleman 
standing is Mr. M. D. Pettingale, manager of 
the M. & M. Co.’s Cleveland store, and the gen¬ 
tleman sitting is Mr. R. Rochefort, the Dixon 
representative in that territory. 

We are advised by Mr. Brown, Sales Mana¬ 
ger, that the M. & M. Co. have increased their 


business on Dixon’s Automobile Lubricants by 
leaps and bounds, and also that their entire 
force are Dixon boosters, due to the co-opera¬ 
tion given them by the Dixon Company through 
Mr. Rochefort. 

Needless to say, this is more than pleasing to 
us. It is evidence of the spirit of co-operation 
always present in the Dixon Company and 
salesmen. Other dealers can well profit by the 
example of the M. & M. Co., and take ad¬ 
vantage of our desire to help. It will be repaid 
in larger sales. 
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C ONVINCING your customers with 
ELDORADO is as easy as it is 
profitable. 


The first touch of its responsive lead to 
paper is decisive. 

And its quality creates in your customers 
a frame of mind favorable to the purchase 
of other merchandise of quality which you 
carry. 


ELdohadO 



Dixon’s “Best” Col¬ 
ored Pencils occupy 
the same position of 
leadership as Dixon’s 
“Eldorado.” They, 
too, are supreme in 
their field. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Pencil Dept. 190-J, Jersey City, N.J. 
Canadian Distributors: —A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


THE DE VINNE PRESS 
NEW YORK 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

BTABUSHED JERSEY CITY, N. J, U. S. A. INCOITORATm 

Miners, Importers and Manufacturers of 
AA Graphite, Plumbago , Black Lead 


OFFICERS 

George T. Smith, President J. H. Schermerhorn, Vice-President 

Harry Dailey, Secretary William Koester, Treasurer 

John I. McComb, Assistant Secretary 
J. W. Robottom, Assistant Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 

GEORGE T. SMITH GEORGE E. LONG 

WILLIAM G. BUMSTED EDWARD L. YOUNG 

J. H. SCHERMERHORN HARRY DAILEY 

ROBERT E. JENNINGS 


Comptroller 
John J. Nevin 


Purchasing Agent 

John I. McComb 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Buffalo, Atlanta 

FOREIGN SALES REPRESENTA TIVES 


Pencil Dept. Products 

Canada and Newfoundland 

A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., 

468 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 

Central and South America 
Cuba and Porto Rico 

National Paper & Type Co., 

32 Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 

Europe , Africa and India 
L. G. Sloan, Ltd., 

41, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 

Representatives in Principal Cities 

Australia and New Zealand 

William Lewis, 

Stafford House, Sydney, Australia 

Philippine Islands 
Philippine Education Co., 

Escolta 34, Manila, P. I. 

China and Japan 

American Trading Co., 

25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

Offices in Principal Cities of China 
and Japan 


Graphite Products 

Walworth International Co., 

44 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y. 


With Sales Offices at 
Europe Australia 

Copenhagen Sydney 

London 
Milan 


Calcutta 

Shanghai 

Soerabaya 


Latin-America 

Havana, Cuba 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Buenos Aires, Arg. 
Santiago, Chile 


Canadian Agents 
Canadian Asbestos Co., 
Montreal, Quebec 
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The Need for 

HERE was a time when one of 
this country’s proudest boasts 
was its salesmanship. We studied it, 
developed it, and made it an art, for 
the successful practice of which no 
effort was too great. Then came the 
war and salesmanship went into a de¬ 
cline. 

War’s demands and the money 
which war put into circulation made 
the selling of goods so easy that sales¬ 
men became mere order takers. As 
demands grew and the supply leS' 
sened it was no longer necessary even 
to go out and take orders: Men sat 
in their offices and the orders rolled 
in so heavily that buyers, in many 
cases, had to beg consideration of 
their needs, and took it as a personal 
favor if they got it. 

There is no condition so much rel¬ 
ished by business as a rising market, 
and for months the market in this 
country rose daily. Anything went 
and at any price. Apparently there 
was no limit to the buying public’s 
desires or its ability to pay. 

And then, more suddenly even 
than it had risen, the wave of buy- 


Salesmanship 

ing receded; the period of readjust¬ 
ment began. The thing which many 
salesmen had assured themselves could 
not happen did happen—prices began 
to slump. 

That should have been the signal 
for the revival of the art of salesman¬ 
ship. That was the time to get out 
into the market again, to study the 
situation, and to adopt new policies to 
meet it. But did this happen? The 
answer will be found in a score of in¬ 
dustries and the answer is “No!” 

Instead of digging out of his office 
to build up new business, the salesman 
has dug himself in and hung crape on 
the door. He has taken the attitude 
that because business no longer comes 
to him there is no business; that be¬ 
cause the public is not buying it can¬ 
not be persuaded to buy. All of 
which is simple nonsense. 

The way to get business is to make 
business. The way to revive buying 
is to revive selling. And the time to 
do it is now. Not January i ! Not 
next spring! Not next summer, but 
now! 

The United States is neither dead 
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nor defunct. It is functioning nor¬ 
mally and it has a huge share of the 
world’s gold with which to do busi¬ 
ness. But the workman cannot labor 
and the manufacturer cannot produce 
until the salesman begins to sell 
goods. 

It cannot always be harvest time. 
There must always come a day when 
the crops are in and the profits 
counted. And when that day comes 
the only way to assure another crop 
is to get to work and cultivate one. 
— Extract from the Dearborn In¬ 
dependent. 

Seaboard National Bank 
Building 

Broad and Beaver Streets, New York City 
HIS handsome new structure 
shown on our cover is of Roman 
classic design. 

The architect is Mr. Alfred C. 
Bossom; fabricators, Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; erectors, Post & McCord; gen¬ 
eral contractors, C. T. Wills, Inc. 

The five judges of the Downtown 
New York League of Architects and 
Owners chose Mr. Bossom’s design 
as the finest building erected in down¬ 
town New York in 1920. This is 
notable praise, and we offer our hearty 
congratulations to architect and 
owner. The points were: architec¬ 
ture, structural excellence, adapt¬ 
ability, economy of ground space. 

The 700 tons of steel are protected 
with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, 
Dixon’s Dark Red having been used 
for shop coat and Dixon’s Black for 
field coat. 

The President of the Seaboard 
National Bank is Mr. Samuel G. 
Bayne, under whose management 


great progress has been made in 
financing our foreign trade, etc. De¬ 
posits over $66,000,000, surplus 
$4,000,000, certainly a great bank 
financially and a handsome bank ar¬ 
chitecturally. 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint is 
used to protect the steel work of 
notable buildings like this in the 
world’s great cities. 


Oil House and Tank 

Village of Canajoharie, N. Y. 

VERYWHERE Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint is giving service 
like this. No condition of hard ser¬ 
vice, sun, cold, dampness, heat, is too 
hard for Dixon’s, the popular, the 
sure-server, the economical protective 
paint. 

Pool 

“What’s your idea of clean sport?” 
“Swimming.” —Orange Peel. 
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Viaduct, Philadelphia & 
West Chester Traction 
Co., Llanerch, Pa. 

Five Years’ Paint Service 

T^AR into the distance goes this 
J- excellently built and well main¬ 
tained structure. Far into time goes 
the service of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint, which already has given five 
years’ service on this steel viaduct. 

Mr. A. E. Garwood is Superin¬ 
tendent Maintenance of Way, of this 
system, and far into the world of 
scientific experience and economy goes 
his wisdom. 

When conservatively progressive 
men like Mr. Garwood make a de¬ 
cision, it is well worth following by 
all engineers who have similar paint 
problems. 

Dixon’s costs least per year of ser¬ 
vice. If that fact burns into your 
mind, rust will not burn into the 


metalwork you desire to properly and 
economically protect. 

Like enamel on vour tooth, Dixon’s 
takes care of the outside, so that the 
inside of the metal takes care of it¬ 
self. Dixon is not a dentist, but this 
dentistry metaphor will give you the 
“Dixon idea.” 

The Law of Prosperity 

W E read that the law of pros¬ 
perity is being absolutely faith¬ 
ful to the situation in which you are 
at present placed. If you are not 
faithful to it, then the chances are 
that it will not be the stepping-stone 
to something better, but to something 
poorer. If you are faithful to it, the 
time may soon come when you will be 
glad and thankful. 

When apparent adversity comes be 
not cast down by it, but make the 
best of it, and always look forward to 
other things, for conditions more 
prosperous. 
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Dixon Display in Window of L. E. Muran & Co. 

Boston, Mass. 

Wanted: a camera that will see a window display as you want it to be seen, 
so that the reproduction may do some justice to the subject. 



W E did not see the display of our Mr. H. B, Van Dorn, Jr., did, 
Dixon Pencils and Erasers in and we will let him tell the story: 
the window of L. E. Muran & Co., “The Dixon Line was featured in 
292-294 Devonshire St., Boston, but considerable variety in a window in- 
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tended for close-up inspection, so the 
photograph does not show the detail 
to advantage. 

“In the foreground of the window 
one little feature shows a full 
dozen box of ELDORADO pencils 
dangling at the end of a horizontally 
placed 3^4 inch point of an EL¬ 
DORADO HB, to indicate the ex¬ 
treme strength of the lead in this 
grade. 

“This store at 292-294 Devonshire 
St. was bought by Mr. Mu ran from 
Mr. E. A. Hammond in 1920. The 
store has been entirely renovated and 
a new front put in to accommodate 
the combined business of E. A. Ham¬ 
mond and L. E. Muran, under the 
firm name of L. E. Muran & Co. 

“Mr. Muran started in the sta¬ 
tionery business in Boston in 1894, a 
stranger in a strange land, but with 
an alert brain, strong physique, and 
unconquerable spirit. His business 
has grown to large proportions. Only 
this last year he bought the old 
established Hammond business that 
had been a factor in the Boston trade 
since 1871. 

“Mr. Muran holds the opinion that 
while such a window display featur¬ 
ing quality, quantity, and variety of 
one staple is not necessarily the most 
effective window for immediate or 
large sales, yet it shows his goodwill 
toward a manufacturer and his com¬ 
mendation to the public of the quality 
of his merchandise. It helps to iden¬ 
tify him as a distributor of a stand¬ 
ard line, so that when a Bostonian is 
in need of the article that he has no¬ 
ticed in passing, he will remember 
where he can buy it conveniently.” 



Herbert L. Hewson 

E ffective on March i, 1921, 

Mr. Herbert L. Hewson has 
been placed in charge, as special rep¬ 
resentative, of the sale of our crucible 
factory products in Ohio, southern 

peninsula of Michigan, Pittsburg, and 
adjacent cities and towns. He will 
be aided by able assistants and will 
be in touch with any part of this ter¬ 
ritory on short notice. 

Mr. Hewson first became asso¬ 
ciated with the Dixon Company in 
1909 and was at that time connected 
with our San Francisco office. Dur¬ 
ing the twelve years of his association, 
Mr. Hewson has represented the 
Dixon Company at home and abroad 
in various capacities. He is equally 
familiar with all Dixon products. 

In this undertaking, Mr. Hewson 
has the full confidence of the Dixon 
Company and he will render every 
service possible to our customers. 
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Transmission Efficiencies 


T HE following letter appeared in 
a recent issue of Automotive In¬ 
dustries ., and it will no doubt be of in¬ 
terest to readers of Graphite. 

Editor Automotive Industries: 

The writer was very much interested in 
reading the above editorial, which ap¬ 
peared in the January 6 th issue of .your 
paper. 

The writer has been conducting ex¬ 
tensive tests in the laboratories of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. with truck 
transmissions to determine the efficiencies 
of various lubricants, and the results 
obtained have been such as to confirm the 
results described in the paper recently 
presented to the American Society of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers. 

The tests conducted by the writer were 
such as to preclude, as much as possible, 
any errors in observation, since each test 
was repeated several times., and both the 
electrical and mechanical readings were 
employed as a counter-check. 

Two different types of transmission 
were used in the tests conducted by the 
writer—one, a heavy truck type, which 
was apparently identical with the one 
described in the A. S. M. E. tests. This 
transmission is of a conventional design, 
with the constantly meshed gears located 
at the forward end of the transmission 
and the secondary shaft is arranged in 
the same horizontal plane as the primary 
shaft. The other transmission tested by 
the writer was a lighter truck type, with 
the constantly meshed gears also at the 
forward end, but with the secondary shaft 
below the primary shaft. 

It was demonstrated in both cases that 
the direct drive is slightly less efficient 
than any of the lower gears, whether the 
secondary shaft is located in the same 
horizontal or the same vertical plane with 
the primary shaft. The difference, as 
may be expected, was slightly more pro¬ 
nounced in the two shafts in the same 
horizontal plane, but it was very clearly 
demonstrated that the greatest proportion 
of the power losses is due to the churning 
of the lubricant. 


It is, of course, evident that the churn¬ 
ing effect of the secondary shaft is iden¬ 
tical whether running in direct drive or 
in low gear, but the fact that the remain¬ 
ing gears of the primary shaft, except the 
constantly meshed gear, are running at 
lower speeds when in low gear, will read¬ 
ily account for a difference in the churn¬ 
ing effect. This is due to the fact that all 
the gears of the primary shaft are run¬ 
ning submerged in the lubricant to about 
one-third of their circumference, since the 
normal filling of the transmission case 
has to be approximately to a level flush 
with the underside of the primary shaft. 
If the level of one lubricant is below this 
line, it would be difficult to properly lubri¬ 
cate the anti-friction bearings employed. 

In order to check the perhaps unex¬ 
pected results of the extraordinarily high 
power losses, due to oil churning, a num¬ 
ber of very interesting experiments were 
conducted by the writer with the lubricant 
drained from the transmission with suffi¬ 
cient lubricant clinging to gear teeth and 
bearings to prevent damage during the 
test runs. The results obtained showed 
very clearly that the power losses under 
these conditions were only a small frac¬ 
tion of those run with the case filled with 
oil. The data obtained, together with 
those of other tests, have made it possible 
to determine fairly accurately the effects 
of the different elements which contribute 
to the power losses in an automobile 
transmission. 

The value of the test observations was 
enhanced by the fact that test runs were 
made at different temperatures, and, as 
was to be expected, the effect of the churn¬ 
ing resistance of the lubricant at lower 
temperatures was particularly noticeable. 

The writer feels that it would be of in¬ 
terest to you to be informed at this time 
of the results of his tests, which will be 
presented to the Engineering Fraternity 
in complete form as soon as some final 
check tests have been completed and the 
very extensive material has been prop¬ 
erly digested and interpreted. 

(Continued on page 4894) 
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Dixon Exhibit—Fifth Annual Pacific 
Automobile Show 

San Francisco, February 19-26, 1921 


A LL during the week of February 
. 19th the big Exposition Audi¬ 
torium in which was held the Fifth 
Annual Pacific Automobile Show 
was filled with a keenly interested 
crowd that came to see—and for the 
most part, to buy—new automobiles. 

The largest event of the whole 
show week was the Motor Car 
Dealers’ Association Banquet. It was 
attended by over 500 guests repre¬ 
senting the entire industry. 

The above illustration shows the 
Dixon exhibit at this show, the 
most interesting part of which was 
the well-known Dixon Transmission 


Cases filled with No. 677. By means 
of these gear cases the Dixon repre¬ 
sentatives were able to prove to car 
owners the fact that Dixons Gear 
Lubricant No. 677 clings to the gears 
at all times, even when the gears are 
idle. 

Judging from the interest shown 
in these cases and the lubrication 
charts distributed, owners will pay a 
great deal more attention to the im¬ 
portant subject of proper gear lubri¬ 
cation during the coming year. It is 
well, for then the service rendered 
bv their cars will be increased ten¬ 
fold. 
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Fear 

R alph waldo trine tells 

. us that fear and lack of faith go 
hand in hand. The one is born of 
the other. Fear is a most expensive 
guest to entertain, the same as worry 
is; so expensive are they that no one 
can aiford to entertain them. 

“The fault, Dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars, but in ourselves, that we are 
underlings.” 

An old French proverb runs: 
“.Some of your griefs you have cured, 
And the sharpest you have survived; 
But what torments of pain you en¬ 
dured 

From evils that never arrived.” 

Fear can paralyze every muscle of 
the body. Fear affects the flow of 
the blood, likewise the normal and 
healthy action of all the forces of 
life. Fear can make the body rigid, 
motionless, and powerless to move. 

We are not born to fear; we ac¬ 
quire fear. 

< 3 > 

Appreciative 

A dash of winter now and then is 
relished by the coal-yard men. — Bos¬ 
ton Transcript. 


A Peptimist 

HE peptimist is the one who 
works with most exceeding vim, 
And sets example to the shirks who 
may keep tab on him. 

So many men, with dragging feet, go 
to their tasks each day, 

With frowns they shuck the ears of 
wheat and thrash the bales of 
hay. 

With scowls they ply the shining saw 
or wield the useful churn, 
They’re only happy when they draw 
the pay they think they earn. 
And when there is a slump in trade, 
and workmen must be fired, 
These delegates are first to fade— 
they’ve made the bosses tired. 
The peptimist has taken pride in la¬ 
bors safe and sane, 

Whatever tool he may have plied, a 
cork-screw or a plane. 

He did not go with dragging steps 
when morning whistles blew. 

In every motion there was pep, no 
sulky fits he threw. 

And when a slump in trade appears, 
and workmen are laid off, 

The boss announces, through his 
tears, “We’ll keep the hustling 
toff. 

We can’t afford to let him go, he’s 
such a useful man, 

We’ll keep him, though to Tom and 
Joe we must attach the can.” 
The peptimist is in demand where- 
ever commerce dwells, 

He makes his progress through the 
land, and wears a string of bells. 

— Ohio State Journal. 
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Opening the 1921 Racing 
Season 

Los Angeles Speedway, Feb. 27, 1921 
HE 1921 racing season was 
opened at the track of the Los 
Angeles Speedway Association on Feb¬ 
ruary 27, 1921. 

The illustrations on the center 
spread of this issue show the Dixon 
pit and several of the drivers who 
competed that day. The illustrations 
are explained as follows: I—Jimmy 
Murphy; 2—Eddie Hearne; 3 — Ira 
Vail; 4—Roscoe Sarles; 5—Dixon 
pit and lubricants for drivers. 

The racing cars with but one ex¬ 
ception were Dixonized throughout, 
and following is what a few of these 
drivers have to say about the value 
of Dixon’s Gear Lubricants. Space 
does not permit of the use of more 
testimonials. 

“I have all the confidence in the 
world in Dixon’s Automobile Lubri¬ 
cants, both for racing and touring 
cars.” 

Jimmy Murphy. 

“Say anything you like in my name 
in favor of Dixon’s Automobile Lu¬ 
bricants. I am thoroughly convinced 
they are the best for racing and tour¬ 
ing cars.” 

Eddie Hearne. 

“Dixon’s Automobile Lubricants 
are all you say they are, and more” 
Ira Vail. 

“After an exhaustive test of other 
lubricants, I find Dixon’s Automobile 
Lubricants to be far superior to any 
others, and I will use them in all of 
my future races.” 

Roscoe Sarles. 


The races consisted of four heats of 
25 miles each and one final heat of 
50 miles. The drivers in the final 
heat finished in the following order: 
1st—Ralph De Palma; 2d—Tommy 
Milton; 3d—Roscoe Sarles; 4th— 
Jimmy Murphy; 5th—Ira Vail, and 
6th—Eddie Miller. The car of 
Ralph De Palma was the only one 
which was not Dixonized. 

Dixon’s Automobile Lubricants 
prove just as enduring and valuable 
to the ordinary driver as to the racer. 
The fact that so many of the racing 
drivers of America use and recom¬ 
mend Dixon’s is proof of their lubri¬ 
cating value. 

Transmission Efficiencies 

(Continued from page 4888) 

I should appreciate very much to re¬ 
ceive your advices as to contradictory re¬ 
sults of previous experimental evidence, 
but I believe that such evidence is not 
very conclusive in view of the fact that 
the majority of previous transmission tests 
were not conducted under the strict scien¬ 
tific precautions which conclusive ef¬ 
ficiency tests require. 

It is the writer’s opinion that a thor¬ 
ough examination of the present trans¬ 
mission designs will demonstrate very 
clearly that there is considerable room 
for improvement in the design of our 
present type transmissions, especially from 
the standpoint of satisfactory lubrication. 

G. A. Ungar. 

<S> 

Successful 

“Were you trying to catch that train, 
sir?” he asked pompously. 

The panting would-be passenger 
eyed him balefully for a second be¬ 
fore he hissed in reply: “Oh, no, I 
merely wanted to chase it out the 
station .”—The Arklight. 
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“California State 
Building” 

McAllister St., San Francisco, Cal. 
HIS large building is being 
erected at the Civic Center, 
McAllister Street, San Francisco, at 
a cost of $1,500,000. 

The State Department of Engineer¬ 
ing at Sacramento drew the plans for 
this handsome Italian-Romanesque 
structure. H. E. Parker & Company 
are the contractors. C. A. Blum, of 
San Francisco, painting contractors, 
used Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, as 
specified, on all structural steelwork, 
metal holders under the roof, flues, 
and other metalwork. 

It is not often that the entire steel 
skeleton of a building is erected be¬ 
fore any of the stone facing, concrete 
floors, walls, etc., are fixed in place. 
This photograph has, therefore, an 
educational value. It was taken by 
Mr. W. Shulman, representative of 
our San Francisco sales office. 

Just One Thrill after Another 
Some of the movie actresses seem to 
have discovered the secret of per¬ 
petual emotion.— The Black and 
Magenta (New Concord, Ohio). 


Two Kinds of Digging 

G REAT material wealth has come 
from digging. Down through 
the centuries the remote parts of the 
earth have been searched and bur¬ 
rowed for gold and silver and precious 
stones, wealth in its most concentrated 
form. It is necessary, too, to dig that 
there may be harvests. Everywhere 
the fullness of the earth awaits the 
sons of men, but they must dig for 
it. And though the toil be great, the 
rewards are great. 

But man’s profitable digging is not 
confined to the work of his hands. 
Equally liberal rewards come from 
digging for ideas. This also is hard 
work—but it pays. The production 
of worth-while ideas seem 3 to be con¬ 
fined to the few, while the many pass 
their days content with the ideas of 
yesterday. This is an inconsistency, 
when you think of it. Every head has 
a brain and his mind was given to 
man to be used, to be a means for 
his betterment. And even the poorest 
heads have some ideas worth develop¬ 
ing, if they are dug for. The 
trouble is, most folks don’t dig, at 
least not as often as they might.— 
The Three Partners . 
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“Guide Post” 

T he flow- 
ers that 
bloom in the 
spring, tra la, 
are shyly peep¬ 
ing forth about 
this time of 
year hereabouts. 
Still, they have 
nothing to do 
with the case, 
tra la. 

The case we 
refer to is a 
packing case. 

It is a very prosy affair, and no 
flower that blooms in any garden, and 
no flower of speech we know of, 
could ever make it anything else. 

The packing case is made to stand 
the gaff. You are expected to throw 
the hooks into the packing case at any 
stage of the proceedings. A real 
packing case takes such things as they 
come, making no moan about harsh 
treatment. 

Frequently the packing case is left 
out all night, in all kinds of weather. 
But this really means nothing to a 
packing case, whether it is alone or in 
the company of others. 

But there is one thing a self- 
respecting packing case always objects 
to. It does not like to be scrawled all 
over with writing hard to read, made 
by crayons unworthy the name. 

Therefore, as all good shipping 
clerks are wishful of humoring the 
packing cases they handle, we respect¬ 
fully ask all those who buy marking 
crayons for them that they investigate 



the merits of the Dixon CARBON 
BLACK CRAYON No. 494. 

It is a free, bold writing and mark¬ 
ing crayon. 

Its marks are not easily blurred or 
erased. 

Its marks stand the rain as well as 
the sun. 

Its strength is such that the man 
who uses the crayon comes to mar¬ 
vel at it. 

Do not hesitate. We will send you 
a sample for the asking. 

Remember,—D i x 0 n CARBON 
BLACK CRAYON No. 494* 

A remarkable marker. 

Integrity 

I N the world of things created, 
Integrity is enduring. 

The Pyramids have been beaten 
upon by the hot sands of five thou¬ 
sand years. Their edges have crum¬ 
bled, their sides are defaced, but still 
they stand, their Integrity un¬ 
touched. 

In the world of spirit, Integrity of 
character is ever the hallmark of 
greatness. Temptations to evade 
agreements, to cheapen quality, to 
place personal favor before impartial 
justice,—all these can beat steadily 
upon it, yet it will stand staunch and 
uncompromising. 

Integrity is the measure of a busi¬ 
ness; compromise ever so little and 
honor is dimmed and reputation 
fades away. 

— The De Vinne Press . 

Tim: ‘Tve got to work hard next 
year.” 

Tom: “Why, aren’t you coming 
back to college?” — Gargoyle. 
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County Bridges 

Little Falls, N. Y. 

T HE above structures are pro¬ 
tected with Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint. 

A county engineer is not like other 
men; he has to meet demands of three 
kinds of people: the critical taxpayer, 
the politician, and the comments of 
his own skilled profession. 

Dixon’s is used widely by county 
engineers, city engineers, and other 
municipal officials because it speaks for 
itself; the taxpayer knows he gets 
longer and more economical service; 
the engineer likes to erect a bridge 
that is worthy of his profession, and 
he likes to know absolutely that that 
bridge is protected by the surest and 
best paint made. 

<s> 

Imaginative Job 

“Maud’s husband is the make-up 
man on a newspaper.” 

“I suppose his work is to make up 
those sensational stories they print. 
What a fascinating job !”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Dixon Crucible the Best 
Ever Used 

T HE following letter from a 
Dixon crucible user speaks for 
itself: 

“Spartanburg, S. C. 
“You have asked me to make a re¬ 
port as to the quality of crucibles we 
bought of your firm more than a year 
ago. 

“I find in looking over my heats for 
the past year that I have taken out 
one hundred and seventy-one (171) 
pots of brass with five crucibles. I 
used three No. 30’s and two No. 50’s. 
Two are in use yet, one No. 50 and 
one No. 30, and they are in fairly 
good condition. 

“I have been using Dixon Crucibles 
for quite a while at different shops, 
and I consider them the best that I 
have ever used. 

“W. R. Diseker, 
“With Suspension Bearing Co ” 
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Dixon Booth, New York State Retail 
Hardware Exposition 

Rochester, February 22 to 25, 1921 


T HE above illustration shows the 
Dixon exhibit at the New York 
State Retail Hardware Exposition 
held in Rochester from February 
22 to 25, inclusive. This, the nine¬ 
teenth annual convention, was marked 
by both the largest attendance and 
exhibition in its history. Six hundred 
and fifty representative hardware 
dealers registered and 178 exhibitors 
displayed their wares. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Jay Brackett, 
Ilion, President; Henry C. Kelly, 
Canandaigua, First Vice-President ; 
R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, Second 


Vice-President; Frank E. Pelton, 
Herkimer, Treasurer; John B. Foley, 
Syracuse, Secretary. 

Among the various Dixon prod¬ 
ucts shown were silica-graphite paint, 
automobile lubricants, belt dressings, 
pencils, lumber crayons, stove polish, 
axle grease, and other products dis¬ 
tributed by hardware dealers. 

Keen interest in these products was 
shown by the many dealers who 
stopped at the Dixon booth. 

<S> 

DIXON SILICA - GRAPHITE 
PAINT—For every class of railroad 
structures exposed to corrosion. 
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Crucibles 


DIXON 

GRAPHITE 

CRUCIBLES 


F oundries using Rockwell, 

Ideal, Hausf eld, Case, 
“M. R. V.,”. Monarch, or other 
tilting furnaces will find Dixon’s 
Tilting Furnace Crucibles and 
Bases for same dependable and eco¬ 
nomical. 

The name DIXON on any 
crucible gives assurance that it is 
the standard and is backed by 
nearly a century of experience in 
crucible manufacture. 

Write for Booklet No. 190-A, in which are 
illustrated the full line of Dixon Graphite 
Crucibles, their sizes and capacities. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

>VxVn Jersey City, N.J..U.S. A. 

/tCN/uWs Established 1827 
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Plant, Quong Sang Lung 
Co. 

Watsonville, Cal. 

HE sun came to California, and 
the Chinese followed the sun! 

The apple-drying plant illustrated 
above is owned by the Quong Sang 
Lung Company of Watsonville, Cal. 
It is a modern structure, as the 
illustration shows. 

The smoke-stacks, tanks, and other 
metal-work around this plant are also 
protected with this LONGEST 
SERVICE paint. 

Dixon’s Gear Lubricant 
No. 677 

O. 677 transmission and dif¬ 
ferential lubricant is a light¬ 
bodied lubricant whose consistency 
remains unchanged through a wide 
range of temperature. It is recom¬ 
mended for transmission and differ¬ 
ential gears; except worm drives, 
where No. 675 should be used. 


No. 677 flows freely over the gears 
when in operation, yet it will not 
squeeze out under heavy load, nor run 

off the gears when idle, as the aver¬ 
age lubricant will do. 

It will lower friction so that wear 
on bearings and gears is reduced to 
the minimum, and it will insure quiet¬ 
ly running gears by providing a film 
of lubricant between gear teeth mesh¬ 
ing with a minimum clearance. 

No. 677 resists cold, permitting 
gears to shift as easily in freezing 
weather as in mid-summer, and it 
shows minimum power losses in hot 
and cold weather operation. 

With its use a minimum tempera¬ 
ture rise for gears and bearings is 
shown while the cutting action of 
road dust and metal particles is en¬ 
tirely “smothered.” 

These properties, because of the 
long life of Dixon’s No. 677, are 
maintained unimpaired for a long pe¬ 
riod. 

Write for Booklet No. 190-G. 
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Pacific Gas & Electric Go. 

Vallejo, Cal. 

HE scrubbers, smoke-stacks, and 
other metal-work shown in the 
two illustrations are protected with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, prob¬ 
ably the most popular and certainly 
the most economical protective paint. 

If you have not had experience 
with Dixon’s Paint, write us for long 
service records and other details. 

Dixon’s Boiler Graphite 

HE action of fine flake graphite 
in steam boiler drums and tubes 
is not chemical but purely mechanical. 
It does not dissolve the scale nor does 
it attack the metal. 

These minute particles of flake 
graphite work into the cracks in the 
old scale and gradually penetrate be¬ 
tween the scale and the metal. The 
scale may then be easily removed. 


Origin of “Penny” as Ap¬ 
plied to Nails 

HE origin of the terms “six¬ 
penny,” “ten-penny,” etc., as ap¬ 
plied to nails, though not commonly 
known, is involved in no mystery 
whatever. 

Nails have been made a certain 
number of pounds to the thousand for 
many years and are still reckoned in 
that way in England, a ten-penny be¬ 
ing a thousand nails to ten pounds; a 
six-penny one thousand nails to six 
pounds; a twenty-penny weighing 
twenty pounds to the thousand; and, 
in ordering, buyers call for the three- 
pound, six-pound, or ten-pound 
variety, etc., until by the Englishman’s 
abbreviation of “pun” for “pound,” 
the abbreviation has been made to 
stand for penny, instead of pound, as 
originally intended. — Hardivare 
W orld. 
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Storage Tanks and Stack 

Associated Oil Co., Fresno, Calif. 

HE storage tanks and smoke¬ 
stack shown above are protected 
with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint. 

Dixon’s sticks, no matter what the 
conditions are. Once a Dixon user, 
always a Dixon patron and boomer. 

Try Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 
once for service. 

How Shellac is Made 

HELLAC is the product of a 
tiny insect which infests certain 
trees in the East Indies. The term 
lac is the same as the Hindu numeral 
lac—a hundred thousand—and in¬ 
dicates the countless myriads of in¬ 
sects which make their appearance 
each spring on the young, tender 
shoots of the infested trees. These 
feed upon the sap in the bark, and 
after passing it through their bodies 
exude it in the form of a crimson- 
colored resin, which in course of time 


hardens into a tiny semi-transparent 
cocoon or shell. 

It is these cocoons which, after be¬ 
ing melted in boiling waters and poured 
out on a cold surface, constitute the 
shellac of commerce. 

Shellac has many uses. Sealing 
wax is practically all shellac. It is 
the principal ingredient in most 
varnishes. Hat manufacturers can¬ 
not make hats without it, a shellac 
solution being essential for the stiffen¬ 
ing process. Photographers find it 
absolutely necessary in their business, 
a similar solution entering into the 
composition of all films, while it is, 
of course, the main essential in all 
kinds of lacquer work. In fact, there 
is hardly any substance that is so gen¬ 
erally used in so many widely different 
trades and manufactures. 

Yet but for the fact of a tiny insect 
desiring to keep itself warm and com¬ 
fortable the world would have none 
of it .—Hardware World . 
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S IXON’S Ticonderoga Flake Graphite will give 
_ you both cheaper and more dependable lubri¬ 
cation. 

The improved operation of engines and compres¬ 
sors and the reduced oil costs will more than offset 
any expenditure necessary for special graphite lubri¬ 
cators. 

Dixon’s Flake is easy to use and its economies 
over other methods of lubrication are countless. It 
is sold everywhere in handy red tins or in bulk. 


For 

Cylinder 

Lubrication 


For coarse flakes ask for No. i; for 
fine ask for No. 2. For further in¬ 
formation on graphite lubrication 
write for Booklet No. igo-C. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

Established 1827 
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Graphite Lubricants 


I T is obvious that to try to use 
graphite as a lubricant instead of 
oil would be useless, as solid friction 
is always greater than liquid friction. 
The oil used must be able to keep the 
metallic surfaces apart, either by its 
oiliness, its power of creeping with an 
unbroken film over the metal, which 
necessitates a low surface tension, or 
by its viscosity, whereby it is carried 
along by the rotating portions, and 
wedged in between them and the fixed 
portions. To use an oil of a viscosity 
more than sufficient to do this is 
wasteful, as energy is lost in shear¬ 
ing oil. Liquid lubricants, however, 
are greatly influenced by a rise of 
temperature, and a decrease in the 
viscosity of about 3 per cent, per de¬ 
gree centigrade is quite a usual value 
for thick oils between 60 and 90 deg. 
cent. At cylinder temperatures all 
oils have very much the same vis¬ 
cosity. Under such severe conditions 
liquid oil films are apt to break, so the 
presence of a solid lubricant like 
graphite, which is almost entirely un¬ 
affected by such temperatures, is 
highly desirable. Graphite, then, may 


be considered as a lubricant of special 
value for cylinders and valves of in¬ 
ternal-combustion engines. It is also 
of value for use on bearings, especially 
wffien subjected to heavy pressure, in 
which case the oil film may fail. A 
graphite film in a bearing, besides re¬ 
ducing the solid friction of metal to 
metal, provides a skin which is re¬ 
newed from the oil, this skin being 
worn away instead of the metal. 
After graphite has been in use in an 
engine for some time, the amount in 
the oil, always a very small quantity, 
can be further reduced, for once the 
graphite surface is formed a very 
small quantity suffices to maintain it. 
It is difficult to explain why the use 
of graphite reduces the consumptioji 
of lubricating oil , but it undoubtedly 
does so. The film deposited is too 
thin sensibly to alter the clearances. 
The explanation which appears the 
most probable is that by reducing the 
friction and the eddy currents in the 
oil due to surface irregularities, the 
temperature of the oil film is, on an 
average, reduced, and its viscosit} r be¬ 
ing on that account greater, its rate 
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of flow is diminished. It is also pos¬ 
sible that, on the cylinder walls, 
where oil probably vaporizes with the 
fuel, a certain residue of graphite re¬ 
mains, and in this case the clearances 
between piston rings and cylinder 
walls may be slightly reduced. 
Apart, however, from any explana¬ 
tion of its action, the saving is an es¬ 
tablished fact, and in certain cases it 
appears that power also is saved.— 
S. A. E . Bulletin. 

“A Water Scene in 
Holland” 

“Eldorado” drawing by Earl Horter 
—reproduction on front cover 

T ALL, narrow, ancient dwellings 
along the edge of the canal, 
the slender masts of fishing smacks, 
and over all a brooding stillness: a 
picture of the quiet, industrious land 
and people, with deft touch of dainty 
quaintness, making you think of 
landscapes with blue windmills on 
cups and chocolate pots, and men with 
queer wooden shoes and voluminous 
breeches. Yes, this is “a bit of 

Holland,” as we have seen it in pic¬ 
ture and story. 

< 8 > 

An architect is known not only by 
the beautiful or commodious shape 
of the building he designs, but also 
by the material he specifies. 

For service, highest quality, longest 
standard record, protective and orna¬ 
mental purposes (in dark colors), 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint leads 
the world—an American product 
with an American conscience, for the 
American architect and owner of 
buildings, used both for construction 
and maintenance purposes. 


Graphite for Shotguns 

E VERY once in a while one of our 
customers writes and tells us that 
they have found a new use for graph¬ 
ite. The latest use is for automatic 
shotguns, and the following letter ex¬ 
plains just how. 

“We have been dealing and job¬ 
bing in your line of Graphite Greases 
for over four years, and it seems that 
every day brings new experiences and 
uses for good graphite. The latest 
experience we had is so good that 
we thought that we had better pass 
it on as it might help you and be to 
our mutual benefit. Last fall when 
we were unpacking our shotguns 
for demonstrations in our store, we 
cleaned the guns up and removed all 
grease and oil, making every part ab¬ 
solutely dry. We then shook in a 
good supply of Dixon’s Motor Graph¬ 
ite, and you could work the slide ac¬ 
tions very easily with two fingers. 

“When one of the gun salesmen 
came through he picked up a Reming¬ 
ton repeating shotgun and said, 
‘Where did you get this gun? It is 
the best working gun that I have ever 
seen. I want to buy this gun for 
myself.’ So we sold the Remington 
gun to the Remington salesman. This 
is only one of many cases that we 
can trace directly to the use of 
Dixon’s Graphite in our guns. 

“Bond & Hawkins, 
“Muskatine, Iowa.” 

An Exception 

Flatbush: “Do you think a man 
profits by his mistakes?” 

Bensonhurst: “Not if he mar¬ 
ries the wrong woman he doesn’t.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 
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Bridge, Wilkes-Barre & 
Hazleton Railway 

Hazleton, Pa. 

12 Years’ Paint Service 

T HE bridge illustrated above is 
owned by the Wilkes-Barre & 
Hazleton Railway, of which Mr. C. 
B. Houck is Vice-President. 

The bridge was painted 12 years 
ago with Dixon’s Paint, and has re¬ 
cently been repainted with Dixon’s. 

“Efficiency” officials like Mr. 
Houck require real economy and 
service. Dixon meets the test won¬ 
derfully, for in the case of this bridge, 
not only usual weather conditions are 
met, but unusual attack from cinders, 
gases, smoke, and other deteriorating 
agents. 


Experience 

A GE alone does not give Experi- 
l ence. A soldier may live a life¬ 
time in the space of a year. But age, 
which is crowded with events, which 
has had to make infinite adaptations, 
and which has tested countless 
theories in the crucible of practice, 
gives the sort of Experience that 
stands by us when the abstract doc¬ 
trines of books give very little help. 

Yet the richest Experience can be 
as sterile as an unwatered plant: it 
will blossom into service only when it 
is put into use. 

Not what a man's experiences are, 
but what he does with them, is the 
thing that counts.— The DeVinne 
Press. 
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Shingle Roof, Vendome 
Hotel 

San Jose, Cal. 

IPLING and Omar the Persian 
sang of “lands of palm, orange, 
rose, and cedar.” California is 
such a land. 

The illustration shows the Ven¬ 
dome Hotel, the shingle roof of which 
is painted with Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint. G. E. Lenzen Co., 
Inc., of San Jose, were the contract¬ 
ing painters, and the Dixon San 
Francisco representative, Mr. W. 
Shulman, took this clear photograph. 

If you cannot go to California, you 
can at least use Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint and feel as well pro¬ 
tected from rain as are the satisfied 
guests in the palm-bowered Vendome! 

<S> 

A Solid Fact 

“What is the hardest thing about 
skating when you’re learning?” 

“The ice .”—Boston Transcript. 



Your car is given a new 
lease on life when Dixon’s 
takes hold of transmission 
and differential gears. 

The lasting film of lubricant 
which it spreads around and 
between the teeth, cuts down 
noise, increases power, saves 
fuel and tones thingsup generally. 
Most dealers can supply you, 

O 

LUBRICANT 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Jersey City dVxVn Established 
N J. 1S27 
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Window Display, Fox Brothers Hardware Co. 

Pine Bluff, Ark. 


T HE above illustration shows how 
the Fox Brothers Hardware Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., make use of the 
Dixon Automobile Transmission and 
the red cans of No. 677 and other 
Dixon lubricants to make an attrac¬ 
tive window display. In the fore¬ 
ground are shown photos of some of 
the many racing drivers who use 
Dixon's Automobile Lubricants, while 
in the background are several of the 
Dixon Racing Posters. 

The color of the Dixon cans, red, 
is one which will always attract at¬ 
tention in a dealer’s window. The 
moving transmission is always an at¬ 
traction and will catch the eye of 
passers-by when other means fail. 
These transmissions show how 
Dixon’s No. 677 keeps the gears cov¬ 
ered at all times, even when the gears 


are not in motion. This is important, 
as many lubricants will cover the 
gears when in motion but not when 
stopped. 

The Fox Brothers Hardware Co. 
are to be congratulated upon this ex¬ 
cellent window, and we have no 
doubt that it was the means of bring¬ 
ing many customers into their store. 

Successful 

“Were you trying to catch that train, 
sir?” he asked pompously. 

The panting would-be passenger 
eyed him balefully for a second be¬ 
fore he hissed in reply: “Oh, no, I 
merely wanted to chase it out the 
station .”—The Arklight . 

<$> 

Concentration is the secret of 
strength. —Emerson 
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New Dixon Pencils and 
Re-instatements 

New Goods 

May we introduce “Embassy,” No. 1016?—a round, tapering 
pencil, with a rubber end, finished in blue; packed one 
dozen in a box, six dozen in a carton. 

You have a distinct impression when you look at this 
new style,—one word rushes to your tongue’s end,— class. 
And when you write with its responsive lead, the impres¬ 
sion is deepened and fixed. 

Be not the last by whom the new is tried. 

This pencil will retail at io cents each, $1.00 per dozen. 

“Rambler,” No. 700, is a newcomer. Round, maroon, nickel 
tip with rubber, No. 2 lead. Packed in dozens, half gross 
in a box. 

“Wonder,” No. 275, is a new round pencil, with nickel tip and 
rubber, finished in red, and packed in dozens, half gross 
in a box. 

“Wonder,” No. 276, is the hexagon,—in every other respect 
the same as No. 275. 

“Tip-Top,” No. 315-Y, round, and 

“Tip-Top,” No. 319-Y, hexagon, nickel tips and rubbers; 
dozen bundles, half gross in a box. 

Re-instatements 

No. 431, flat assortment box, containing gross round and 
hexagon rubber-tipped pencils. 

“Artisan,” No. 269, red finish. 

“Artisan,” No. 271, black finish. 

“Giant,” No. 2005-C, Vie" diameter, gilt tip, red rubber, 1 
dozen on card. Yellow, light green, and light blue fin¬ 
ishes, assorted. 
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Dixon's Phosphorizers 

PHOSPHOROUS charger, or 
phosphorizer, is a device made 
of plumbago crucible material, which 
is used for the introduction of phos¬ 
phorus into the molten metal in the 
manufacture of phosphor-bronze. 
An iron holding rod is securely 
fastened through the hole running to 
the top. The phosphorus, securely 
wrapped to prevent spontaneous igni¬ 
tion, is placed in the lower chamber, 
and the phosphorizer is then plunged 
into the molten metal. The charging 
of the phosphorizer with the phos¬ 
phorus is an operation which requires 
some degree of care and skill. 

The sudden change of temperature 
which the phosphorizer undergoes in 
being plunged into the molten bronze 
can be withstood only by plumbago 
crucible material, and the phosphor¬ 
izer must be warmed and treated the 
same as a crucible is the first time it 
is used, that is, warmed up and all 
moisture driven out. 

The demand for phosphor-bronze 
in the manufacture of piston rings, 
valve covers, machine castings, 
pinions, cog-wheels, propeller screws, 
hydraulic press and pump barrels, 
piston rods, screw bolts for steam 
cylinders, hardware, etc., has greatly 
increased, and the Dixon Phosphor¬ 
izer will be found indispensable by 
casters for the introduction of the 
proper amount of phosphorus and the 
attaining of the best results. 

Booklet No. 190-A, giving sizes of 
phosphorizers as well as other refrac¬ 
tory materials, will be sent free to 
those requesting. 



Water Tank, Water 
Works Department 

Village of Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

HIS water tank is the property 
of the Water Works Depart¬ 
ment of the village of Briarcliff 
Manor, New York, Mr. Patrick 
Manahan, Superintendent. 

The tank has a holding capacity of 
100,000 gallons. It is 140 feet high, 
and was built by the Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Works of Chicago, and pro¬ 
tected with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint. 

Dixon’s Paint is recommended and 
used by water works departments, 
municipalities, and others because of 
its long service records. When used 
on the interior of water tanks, it 
does not injure or affect the water. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

4 AT JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 

In the interests of Dixon's Graphite Pro- 
'' dnotions , including Crucibles , Lubricants , 

Pencils, Paint , etc. Sentfree upon request. 

Vol. XXIII MAY-JUNE, 1921 No. 5 

Service is the Word 

VERY business man is interested 
in the manner in which every 
other business man conducts his busi¬ 
ness. 

This interest is not only moral—it 
is financial as well. The methods em¬ 
ployed by any business man in Amer¬ 
ica in marketing his products reflect 
themselves to a degree in the cash 
drawer of every other business house 
in the country. 

Present-day conditions have driven 
home effectively the fact that the suc¬ 
cess of business depends upon the con¬ 
fidence displayed in business by the 
buying public. 

Confidence, or the lack of con¬ 
fidence, in a buying sense is not an 
intangible, vague, uncontrollable 
thing, born of resentment, as many 
seem to believe. It is, on the con¬ 
trary, real. It can be located — 
controlled. 

Confidence is the result of an opin¬ 
ion formed in the public mind from 
the public’s contact, either with an 
individual or an institution. 

The broadest contact which the 
public has to-day with American busi¬ 
ness is through advertising. For that 
reason, advertising is the greatest 


source of creating public opinion one 
way or the other toward business. 

Service is the word that means 
everything to the future of American 
business, whether it applies to the 
w’ord truthfully spoken and sedu¬ 
lously kept, or the little courtesies that 
cost nothing but mean so much. 

If America would hold its place 
with its own people and stand out 
before the world as a nation with 
which it is safe to trade, service must 
be made the watchword. It is the 
most economical type of advertising 
ever evolved. 

Let us keep in mind that what we 
say and what we do to-day reflects 
primarily on us, but has its effect, 
nevertheless, on the whole of indus¬ 
try. 

After all, industrial America is a 
single unit in which no individual can 
attain his maximum until every other 
individual assumes his share of the 
burden of selling the public to the 
good intentions of all business.— 
Associated Advertising, 

The fellow who waits till to-morrow 
—waits—and waits. And the years 
glide by—to find him still waiting.— 
Disston Crucible. 

<$> 

When Service and Quality keep 
house together, Satisfaction hangs up 
its hat for a long stay.— Paragrafs. 

<$> 

The basis of business is confidence 
and the basis of confidence is under¬ 
standing. —Mason s Monthly. 

< 3 > 

No man can be truly educated or 
successful in life unless he is a reader 
of books.— Benjamin Franklin. 
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Dixon Automobile Lubri¬ 
cant Painted Bulletin 
Boards 

HE illustrations on the center 
spread of this issue of Graphite 
show the new painted bulletin boards 
erected on four of the main boule¬ 
vards in Los Angeles, California. 

These boulevards are as follows: 
YVilshire Boulevard, covering the 
main traffic to all of the beach towns, 
country clubs, and aviation fields, is 
considered the aristocratic drive of 
Los Angeles; Whittier Boulevard, 
the main thoroughfare to Santa Ana 
and also San Diego, is one of the 
heaviest traveled boulevards entering 
Los Angeles; Washington Boulevard 
covers traffic to beaches as well as to 
Culver City, where many of the 
motion picture studios are located; 
Huntington Drive covers traffic to 
Pasadena, Monrovia, Sierra Mad re, 
and Foothill towns. 

With the exception of the sign 
on Huntington Drive, which is il¬ 
luminated, the signs show the red 
Dixon can tipped and elevated above 
the rest of the sign. This gives an 
unusual effect and an exceptional dis¬ 
play of the can. 

These signs have a yellow’ back¬ 
ground, black lettering, and the 677 
can in red. This makes a display of 
striking colors and one which can be 
seen and easily read from a distance. 

The value of painted signboards 
as an advertising medium is well 
known and generally accepted. For 
such products as Dixon’s Automobile 
Lubricants, this type of advertising is 
one of the best. 



Standpipe, Burlington 
Water Company 

Burlington, N. J. 

HIS standpipe of the Burling¬ 
ton Water Company is protected 
on the interior and exterior with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint. 

If any of our readers of Graphite 
are interested in a paint for stand¬ 
pipes, tanks, or other structures in 
need of a protective coating, and they 
will write us, we shall be glad to 
furnish them with full particulars in 
regard to Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint. 

Mechanical Research 

“Where is the universal joint?’’ 
asked Henrietta. 

“In the bootleg,” replied Henry, 
stepping on the accelerator. — The 
American Legion Weekly. 
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California Packing 
Corporation 

Water Tank, Plant No. 3, San Jos£, Cal. 


Smokestacks, Milpitas, Cal. 

HE above structures, owned by 
the California Packing Corpora¬ 
tion, packers of the famous “Del 
Monte” fruits and vegetables, are 
painted with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint, the truest, surest, and most 
popular of service paints. 

When you find a real paint, stick 
to it, like you do to your minister, 
doctor, friend, or any one else who 
serves you and protects you from your 
natural faults and dangers, wear and 
worry. 

❖ 

Sure Sign 

She (tenderly): “When did you 
first know you loved me?” 

He: “When I began to get mad 
when people said you were brainless 
and unattractive.”— Brown Bull . 


Dixon’s Graphite 
Stoppers 

STOPPER is a small tool, bur 
it carries a great responsibility. 
On its integrity depends the safe flow 
of usually from 15 to 60 tons of 
molten metal. 

The Dixon Stopper as made to-day 
is a vast improvement over anything 
heretofore made. We have given the 
matter intelligent study, have made 
many experiments, and furnish a 
stopper which for quality has no rival. 

At the present time we have some 
hundred different patterns, and from 
among them it is not difficult to find 
one suitable for almost any condition. 
In addition to stoppers and nozzles, 
we also make sleeves. 

Dixon’s Moist Stopper Mixture is 
made of the same materials as are the 
stopper heads and sleeves. It is 
packed in kegs and barrels. 
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Send 
for this 
Booklet 


I T will show you how 
to cut the cost of cyl¬ 
inder lubrication in 
half. 

It tells what causes 
friction and explains 
how graphite lubrica¬ 
tion is the best method 
to combat friction. 


DIXON’S 

FLAKE GRAPHITE 


causes smooth, easy valve action, lessens strains upon 
valve gear, and assures even steam distribution. It 
will lengthen the life of packing rings, prevent scor¬ 
ing, reduce blowing, and eliminate oil from the ex¬ 
haust. 

Dixon’s Flake Graphite is easy to use and its econ¬ 
omies are countless. For coarse flakes, ask for No. i; 
for fine flakes, ask for No. 2. 

Write to-day for this free booklet No. ioo-C. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 

Jersey City 

Established 1827 


ERSF.Y 
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A Series of Pencil Portraits 
No. I—THE BUSINESS MAN 








I USED to think that Dixon's 
Eldorado pencils were only for 
artists. Then, one day, the awaken- 


“Some one left one of these pencils 
on my desk. I tried it—liked it— 
treasured it more than any other pen¬ 
cil I have ever used. 

“Let no one forget that a good pencil 
has just as much influence on the 
work of a business man as on the 
work of an artist, architect, or en¬ 
gineer. It is one of those seeming 
trifles that make perfection.” 

ELdokadO 

Ihe master drawingpenciV 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 

Pencil Dept. 190-J Jersey City, N. J. 

Canadian Distribtitors : 

A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 

Dixon’s Eldorado is made in 17 leads—one for 
every need or preference. 


I Write for 
These Good 
Booklets 

One is called 
“FINDI N G 
YOUR PEN¬ 
CIL”— a pen¬ 
cil service book¬ 
let for every 
one who uses a 
pencil. W rite 
for it. It will 
help you choose 
exactly the 
right pencil 
for your par¬ 
ticular work. 
Also write for 
our booklet— 
"A Study in 
S e p i a.” It 
shows the 
character of 
work that can 
be done with 
DIXON’S 
“BEST” Col¬ 
ored Pencils. 
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Guide Post 


T here is a 

quiet little 
gentleman in 
the Dixon out¬ 
fit, and we are 
now going to 
bring him for¬ 
ward into the 
limelight. 

He has been 
with us for a 
good many 
years. 

All of this 
time his friends 
have been growing in numbers, un¬ 
til now they, that is,—but who can 
really count them? 

His friends are those people who 
put wooden tags on little trees and 
plants. You see these tags on all 
sides, at Xmas and at Easter-time, in 
the shops of florists. 

If you are a nurseryman or a 
florist, if you ever mark these little 
stakes or tags to show what you’ve 
planted, and when, it is a sure fire 
thing that you know (you certainly 
should know) Dixon’s 804 pencil. 

Its lead makes a jet black mark. 
Let the rain rain and the sun shine; 
let the winds blow the soil up around 
these marks; come frost, come snow, 
when it is time to refer to the 
marks made on the little tag by the 
804, these marks will stare you in 
the face. 

We call this “Marking for Keeps.” 
What do you say? 

Say 804 to your stationer, if you 
need a pencil for the kind of marking 
we describe. 



Annual Meeting, 1921 

T HE stockholders of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company held their annual 
and regular meetings on Monday, 
April 18, 1921. The following directors 
and officers were elected: 

DIRECTORS 

George T. Smith George E. Long 
William G. Bumsted Edward L. Young 
J. H. Schermerhorn Harry Dailey 
Robert E. Jennings 

officers 

George T. Smith, President 
J. H. Schermerhorn, Vice-President 
Harry Dailey, Secretary 
William Koester, Treasurer 
John I. McComb, Asst. Secretary 
J. W. Robottom, Asst. Treasurer 
Johanna Maertens, 2d Asst. Secretary 
John J. Nevin, Comptroller 

Of the 50,000 shares of stock, 42,977 
were voted. Undoubtedly a greater num¬ 
ber would have been voted had it not 
been that a number of shares are held by 
estates, the executors of which do not feel 
at liberty to vote in an election. 

The report made by President Smith 
and the remarks made by him on the busi¬ 
ness of the Company were received by the 
large number of stockholders present as 
most satisfactory and pleasing. 

The American Graphite Company, in¬ 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, is owned and operated by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, and its 
annual election was held on the same day 
as that of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company. The following officers were 
elected: 

George T. Smith, President 
J. H. Schermerhorn, Vice-President 
Harry Dailey, Secretary 
William Koester, Treasurer 
John I. McComb, Asst. Secretary 
J. W. Robottom, Asst. Treasurer 
John J. Nevin, Comptroller 

The directorate is the same as that of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 
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“Outside” of Princeton 
University 

Princeton, N. J. 

OST of us are on the “outside” 
unfortunately! Those who get 
inside and through Princeton are 
lucky boys, started well in life with 
thorough training in a great uni¬ 
versity. 

The fence illustrated above is 
painted with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint, also a famous Jersey product 
which “delivers” full and dependable 
service. 

<S> 

Temperamental Travel 

“Conductor!” shouted a passenger 
on the back-country train. “That 
was my station, sir! Why didn’t you 
stop?” 

“We don’t stop there any longer,” 
said the conductor. “You see, the en¬ 
gineer is mad with the station agent!” 
— Youth's Companion. 


Putting It Across 

OTHING can be put across in 
this world without enthusiasm. 
No fame—no name—has ever been 
gained except through belief, backed 
by that whole-hearted, earnest effort 
which makes long hours pass quickly 
and hard work a pleasure. 

Unless you have, first and last, an 
abiding faith in your project and in 
your ability, you cannot successfully 
carry it out. 

Enthusiasm is the connecting link 
between you and the world. 

It carries you forward with a rush, 
overcomes obstacles, surmounts diffi¬ 
culties, and gains your goal. 

Enthusiasm is the key which opens 
the hearts of the world’s people. 

On the base-ball field, the battle- 
front, or in the busy ways of trade 
and industry—it’s all the same. Peo¬ 
ple like pep, and their plaudits and 
rewards are for the fellow who goes 
at it heart and soul. — The Finder. 
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Bearing Metals 

E XPERIMENTAL work on de¬ 
termining the compression and 
hardness values of white metal bear¬ 
ing alloys at temperatures up to ioo° 
C. has been completed. A paper has 
been prepared entitled “Some Prop¬ 
erties of White Metal Bearing Alloys 
at Elevated Temperatures,” a sum¬ 
mary of which is as follows: An ap¬ 
paratus is described for determining 
the yield point and ultimate strength 
of white metal bearing alloys at tem¬ 
peratures up to ioo° C. A new de¬ 
sign of heating apparatus is described 
for determining the Brinell hardness 
of such metals in the range of tem¬ 
peratures indicated above. The re¬ 
sults of compression tests and Brinell 
hardness tests at temperatures up to 
ioo° C. are given for five typical 
white metal bearing alloys, including 
three tin base alloys, one lead base 
alloy, and one intermediate alloy. 
These tests showed that the tin base 
alloys maintain their properties better 
at elevated temperatures than those 
containing lead. Results of tests are 
given which indicate that up to 3 per 
cent, the lead in a high grade babbitt 
does not affect the yield point or ulti¬ 
mate strength at 25 0 C. or 75 0 C. 
Tests are described which show that 
the yield point of tin base alloy is not 
affected by heating for six weeks at 
about ioo° C., but that the yield 
point is lowered in the lead base alloy 
by heating for only two weeks at this 
temperature .—Scientific American. 

<S> 

We are most admired when most 
sincere. 



Trolley Poles, San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Terminal 
Railways 

O UT on the Pacific Coast they 
paint almost everything with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, ex¬ 
cept the ocean and the oranges. 

California State is beautiful and 
wealthy and wants good service. It 
is a nation in itself, as large as our 
original “13 States.” 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint is as 
wide as the globe; that is it is used 
everywhere for every kind of protec¬ 
tion. It is not “globular,” however, 
in one respect, because the natural 
silica-graphite is flaked like an over¬ 
lapping, elastic fish, or armor-scale. 
Thus it is tight enough to exclude 
moisture, and it is elastic enough to 
expand and contract. 
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DIXON CRUCIBLES 

For Evervj ^Metallurgical Recjuipement 

S ATISFACTORY crucible service for every metallurgical requirement 
is assured when DIXON’S are used. 

Large or small, DIXON CRUCIBLES are uniform in composition, con¬ 
struction, and performances. You can rely on them because the experience 
gained through ninety-two years of crucible-making stands back of every one. 

There need be no worry about crucible trouble in the middle of a melting 
operation if the crucible you use bears the name DIXON. 

Write for fiC'TV catalogue No . iqo A. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 

JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 

uVxVn Established 1827 e^xVn 
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Cost of Melting Non-Ferrous Metals 


To the Editor of The Metal Industry: 

The factors entering into the cost per 
pound of melting and casting non-ferrous 
metals of a given quality are, in order of 
their relative importance, as follows: 

1. Labor Cost. 

2. Overhead. 

3. Fuel Cost. 

4. Interest and Depreciation. 

5. Maintenance and Repairs. 

6. Supplies. 

7. Metal Losses. 

There are other factors to which no 
definite value in dollars can be assigned, 
but which are, nevertheless, of vital im¬ 
portance; for instance, versatility of the 
plant, by which is meant the ability of the 
plant to give satisfactory service both in 
cost and quality in the face of the con¬ 
stantly changing requirements of the busi¬ 
ness. A plant producing a certain line of 
product to-day may install equipment 
which will give very satisfactory results; 
at some later period the demand for this 
particular product may diminish and the 
plant is called upon to produce an alto¬ 
gether different line; it is then discovered 
that the equipment which was suitable for 
the original production becomes a handi¬ 
cap. 

Another consideration of equal im¬ 
portance is what might be termed the 
“power factor” of the installation as a 
whole. Power factor is of importance 
in electrical engineering and indicates 
the extent to which a dynamo or motor 
is operating to its capacity; for example, 
a 500 H.P. motor driving a machine 
which requires only 200 H.P. is operating 
at a very low power factor, and the cost 
of running the machine is therefore tre¬ 
mendously increased. A 2000 lb. furnace 
being used for melting a 200 lb. charge 
is operating with an extremely low 
“power factor,” and the cost of melting 
the 200 lbs. is very high. A plant might 
have on its books business enough to war¬ 
rant the installation of say one 2000 lb. 
furnace, but with the always to be ex¬ 
pected period of business depression, it is 
likely to be necessary to reduce the pro¬ 


duction by 50% or more, with the result 
that the furnace will be operated at a 
very low power factor, and the cost of 
melting increased out of reason. 

In general, the larger the unit or charge 
to be melted the lower the cost. The 
larger the unit or charge employed the 
lower the degree of versatility and the 
more important the operating power fac¬ 
tor becomes. A balance must therefore 
be struck between the cost of melting, the 
degree of versatility necessary as gov¬ 
erned by the nature of the business, and 
the importance of the power factor which 
is to some extent governed by the cost 
of the installation. 

The electric melting furnace is by far 
the most expensive installation, averaging 
about five times the cost of a coal, gas 
or oil installation of the same capacity, 
and they cannot be made to operate 
economically with small charges. For 
this reason the considerations outlined 
above regarding degree of versatility" and 
power factor, are of much greater im¬ 
portance with the electric furnace than 
they would be with a fuel fired installa¬ 
tion, on account of the greater amount of 
money involved. 

Of the different designs of electric 
furnaces now available there is practi¬ 
cally no one furnace suitable for all com¬ 
mercial non-ferrous alloys and casting 
conditions; for example, the vertical ring 
induction furnace is satisfactory for con¬ 
tinuous quantity production of a standard 
alloy, provided that the alloy has a fairly 
high electrical resistance and contains 
but a small percentage of lead. Alloys 
rich in copper and containing more than 
about three pef cent, lead cannot be 
handled. There is a resistance furnace 
which can be used for practically any 
alloy where stirring is not required and 
where pouring into a ladle and thence 
into molds is permissible, but the design 
of this furnace from the heat-application 
standpoint is very poor, and excessive 
slagging of the lining i§ a constant source 
of inconvenience. There are still other 
types of rotating arc furnaces which can 
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aim nreaKage or electrodes, etc., are 
a constant accompaniment of the com¬ 
mercial operation of this type of furnace. 

I find, therefore, that in the plant pro¬ 
ducing a variety of alloys and where 
pouring is done into iron molds, the elec¬ 
trical installation has the following dis¬ 
advantages : 

1. There is no one type of electric fur¬ 
nace adaptable to all requirements. 

2. The high cost of electric furnaces re¬ 
duces the feasibility of having a unit of 
each type of electric furnace to suit the 
varied requirements. 

3. The degree of versatility of the elec¬ 
tric furnace is very low in comparison 
with the crucible furnace. 

4. Operating power factor is likely to 
be very low in dull periods with a re¬ 
sulting increased overhead and amortiza¬ 
tion charges, etc. This may also be ag¬ 
gravated to some extent by the fact that, 
as a rule, in order to obtain a low rate 
from the power company, it is necessary 
to contract for a certain amount of power 
in a given period which must be paid for 
whether the power is used or not. 

5. High cost of auxiliary casting shop 
equipment. It is necessary not only to 


Power Plant, Kentucky & 
West Virginia Power Co., 
Inc. 

Sprigg, W. Va. 

T HE smokestacks shown are 
165 feet high and six feet in 
diameter. They are painted on the 
interior and exterior with Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite Paint, Mr. R. E. 
Bridgers, of Sprigg, W. Va., being 
the contracting painter. 

“Best managed” companies and the 
“best” steeplejacks use the “best” 
protective paint. No use of wasting 
and endangering labor by using cheap 
paint on unusual, hard structures, 
like smokestacks and steeple-painting. 

If you live near Mr. Bridgers of 
Sprigg, send for him, and take his ad¬ 
vice on a real paint that soars to high 
altitudes of service, but is not high 
in price, considering the long protec¬ 
tion given. 

<$> 

Some men have followed the wrong 
way so long that it seems right to 
them. — The Bagpipe. 
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Proper Gear Lubrication 

HE proper lubrication of trans¬ 
mission and differential gears is 
of vital importance, more so than the 
ordinary motorist realizes. Because 
these parts are unseen and usually 
more or less difficult to get at, they 
are too often neglected. All the 
power generated by the engine is 
transmitted through these gears to 
the rear wheels, and unless one likes 
to buy gasoline, it is essential that the 
bearings and gears be well lubricated 
all the time. Otherwise there will be 
excess friction for the engine to over¬ 
come. 

We have just published a new 
and extremely interesting booklet on 
the subject of proper gear lubrication. 

This little booklet tells clearly and 


concisely just what a good gear lu¬ 
bricant should consist of, and calls at¬ 
tention to the necessity of providing a 
proper lubricant for these important 
gears. 

Our various lubricants, such as No. 
677, No. 675, and Cup Grease, are 
described and recommendations are 
made for the different parts of a car. 
This is illustrated by a chart showing 
a chassis with numerals referring to 
paragraphs telling just what Dixon 
Lubricant should be used in that par¬ 
ticular place. 

A copy of this booklet will be sent 
free to all requesting it. Simply 
drop a postal to the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., and 
ask for Booklet No. 190-G, and it 
will be sent at once. 

Cost of Melting Non- 
Ferrous Metals 

(Continued from page 4926) 
tricity, but unfortunately electrical equip¬ 
ment has been very widely advertised 
and the statements contained in the sales 
matter are not altogether free from ex¬ 
aggeration and misapprehension. For ex¬ 
ample, the many tabulations of melting 
costs which have been published from 
time to time contain much that is mislead¬ 
ing. As one eminent authority known to 
the writer has said: “Figures don’t lie, 
but liars can figure.” 

Gas and oil equipment and processes 
have received but little of this advertising 
and the advantages and economies arising 
from their use are but little realized.— 
Equipment Engineer. From Metal In¬ 
dustry >. 

In Tents 

“Pop, what is a tentative perform¬ 
ance?” 

“It’s one of them open-air shows, 
sonny .”—Baltimore American . 
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A New Dixon Lubricant 

Grease No. 672 

r I ''HIS is a spongy grease of me- 
^ dium density, prepared primar¬ 
ily for the lubrication of universal 
joints. 


It was developed in the Dixon labo¬ 
ratories with painstaking care and 
has been placed on the market only 
after thorough tests have proven its 
exceptional lubricating qualities. 

A wide range of temperature and 
climatic changes do not affect its 
normal plastic condition. 

A sample of No. 672 will be sent on 
request. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 

Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 


For Spur and Bevel Gears 
Use Dixon f s No. 677 
Gear Lubricant. 


For Worm Drives Use 
Dixons No. 675 
Gear Oil. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


ESTABLISH !- 0 JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. A. INCORPORATED 


dXxXn 


Miners, Importers and Manufacturers of 
Graphite, Plumbago, Black Lead 


dXxXn 


OFFICERS 

George T. Smith, President J. H. Schermerhorn, Vice-President 

Harry Dailey, Secretary William Koester, Treasurer 

John I. McComb, Assistant Secretary 
J. W. Robottom, Assistant Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE T. SMITH GEORGE E. LONG 

WILLIAM G. BUMSTED EDWARD L. YOUNG 

J. H. SCHERMERHORN HARRY DAILEY 

ROBERT E. JENNINGS 

Comptroller Purchasing Agent 

John J. Nevin John I. McComb 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Buffalo, Atlanta 


FOREIGN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Pencil Dept. Products 


Graphite Products 


Canada and Newfoundland 

A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., 

468 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 

Central and South America 
Cuba and Porto Rico 

National Paper & Type Co., 

32 Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 

Europe, Africa and India 

L. G. Sloan, Ltd., 

41, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
Representatives in Principal Cities 

Australia and New Zealand 

William Lewis, 

Stafford House, Sydney, Australia 
Philippine Islands 
Philippine Education Co., 

Escolta 34, Manila, P. I. 

China and Japan 

American Trading Co., 

25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities of China 
and Japan 


Walworth International Co., 

44 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y. 


With Sales Offices at 
Europe Australia 

Copenhagen Sydney 

London 
Milan 


Asia 

Calcutta 

Shanghai 

Soerabaya 


Latin-America 

Havana, Cuba 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Buenos Aires, Arg. 
Santiago, Chile 


Canadian Agents 

Canadian Asbestos Co., 
Montreal, Quebec 
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London Bridge 

“Eldorado’’ drawing made by Earl Horter 
(See front cover) 

HE charm of a pencil drawing 
is its soft simplicity ... its 
gradations of light and shadow. A 
fine pencil is an inspiration to fine 
drawing ... its long, rich strokes 
make one think one is painting.” 

Thus the artist, Earl Horter. 

Readers of Graphite who have 
seen for months back the work of Mr. 
Horter reproduced on the front cov¬ 
ers will vouch that here is a man who 
knows whereof he speaks. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in 
our own little world the Horter “El¬ 
dorado” drawings have “created a 
sensation.” 

“I concluded a long while ago,” 
said Mr. Horter, “that I would de¬ 
vote myself to the task of showing 
people what are the possibilities of 
lead pencil drawing.” 

When you have devotion and en¬ 
thusiasm and ability, why, gentlefolk, 
you have genius. Nothing short of it. 

Genius! That’s the word that de¬ 
scribes Earl Horter. 


A Square Deal Pays 

HE clocks of the plant are at all 
times correct to the dot. This is 
something worth noting. But how 
are you keeping time? If you are due 
to start work at 7 145 in the morning, 
does the clock look 


Like this or Like this? 



And then, when you quit in the after¬ 
noon, does the clock look on you 

Like this or Like this? 



If every man in the employ of this 
Company would stop and think what 
the loss of time means, there are few 
who would lose time. We too often 
think in the terms of an individual. A 
loss of ten minutes a day seems small 
to the man losing it, but multiply that 
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by 19,000 men, and we arrive at some 
staggering figures. Think this over. 
If you are due to start work at a given 
time, don’t be five or ten minutes late. 
The man who is successful in life 
starts on time, and does not lose any 
during his working hours, and he does 
not stop before his quitting time. 

If each of us were to lose ten min¬ 
utes a day among 19,000 men, it 
would amount to 190,000 minutes, or 
3166 hours, or 395 working days. 
This would mean a loss of services 
equal to 395 men, costing the Com¬ 
pany $1900 a day, or $570,000 a year, 
over half a million dollars. This is 
no trifle. 

If we discover our pay envelop is 
short, how peeved we become. We 
are not satisfied until the loss is recov¬ 
ered. 

When we lose time it is the Com¬ 
pany who is short. Ought we not to 
be as careful of the Company’s time 
as we are of what we receive in our 
pay envelop? A square deal always 
pays; think it over.—From Yorkship 
News, House Organ of the N, Y. 
Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. J. 

Crucible Service 

HEN our Mr. Edmond St. 
John called on the- Foun¬ 
dry Co., -, Mo., the other day, 

this customer did not have to be 
shown, but told St. John that Dixon’s 
No. 50 and No. 60 size crucibles were 
the best ever sent out. Of late they 
have been getting 35 to 38 heats from 
them on red and yellow metal, and 
after this service they were still able 
to get 35 heats more on aluminum, 
making a total of 70 heats on brass 
and aluminum. 



“After an exhaustive test of lubricants, 
/ find Dixon*s Automobile Lubricants to 
be far superior to all others. I will use 
them in all of my future races.” 

—ROSCOE SARLES. 

Roscoe Sarles Wins at 
Uniontown 

N a Duesenberg car, Roscoe Sarles 
won the 225-mile Universal Tro¬ 
phy race at the Uniontown Speedway, 
on June 18. In doing this he beat the 
track record by over two minutes. 

Once more Dixon’s Lubricants 
have demonstrated their ability to 
withstand the severe strain imposed 
by fast long-distance races. 

At the Indianapolis Speedway, 
Sarles won second place in the annual 
Memorial Day race. 
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“Eldorado”—Keuffel & 
Esser Window 

UR Mr. Wm. Bowen, Jr., writes 
us from Dallas that the Eldo¬ 
rado—Keuffel & Esser window ar¬ 
ranged by one of his customers, 
Messrs. Huey & Philp, of that city, 
was a very decided success in every 
way. Mr. Bowen assures us that the 
window attracted a great deal of at¬ 
tention. It is not at all difficult to 
believe this, and more. Looking at 
this window as through a telescope, 
some thousands of miles away, what 
we see makes us wish we had seen 
more, had seen the real thing, in fact. 
There’s a symmetry and poise about 
the whole thing. This is the sort of 


window that ought to happen when 
there’s a prize for window-dressing 
in sight. We don’t know who dressed 
this window, but whoever did had 
taste and ideas. 

The feature of the display was a 
group of the famous Horter “Eldo¬ 
rado” drawings. The subjects of 
these were famous and interesting 
American and European buildings 
and architectural remains. No one 
passes by a Horter drawing without 
a second look,—and when they are to 
be seen in groups, groups gather to 
see them. 

❖ 

For success in business depend not 
so much on blow as on blows. 
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Gold Dredging 


S INCE the days of ’49, when the 
discovery of gold in California 
started a historic stampede to the 
bonanzas of the Far West, consider¬ 
able advancement has been made in 
the method of teasing treasures from 
the earth. The old-time placer miner 
laboriously toiled with pick and pan 
to garner the yellow grains of gold. 
But the modern way is to sail around 
in a pond on a huge floating mill, as 
illustrated above, and let machinery 
do the work. 

These marvelous dredges operate 
on the eut-and-fill method, so that the 
pond in which they float moves for¬ 
ward with them. In a continuous 
operation the gold-bearing sands are 
excavated, elevated, washed free of all 
the glittering particles of yellow 
metal, and the refuse is dumped over¬ 
board at the rear of the dredge. The 
photo at the right shows four streams 


of sand and water spilling back into 
the pond. 

The dredges operate throughout 
the year, and in that time handle an 
enormous tonnage of material. The 
amount of gold recovered per ton of 
gravel is so small as to seem hardly 
worth while, but that the business 
really is profitable may be surmised 
from the fact that additional dredges 
are being put in service from time to 
time. California, Colorado, Alaska, 
and Straits Settlements are the prin¬ 
cipal places where this type of mining 
is employed. 

The endless bucket elevator is 
poked directly into the bank and digs 
with neatness and dispatch. This 
method gets results but is severe on 
the machinery, because the lower tum¬ 
bler bearing and several of the ladder 
roller bearings operate in water 
densely charged with sand and gravel. 
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Tumbler bearings cost several hun¬ 
dred dollars each, but last only from 
two to three months before renewal is 
necessary if ordinary grease is de¬ 
pended upon to lubricate them. It 
was found out long ago, however, that 
the shafts will last much longer if 
lubricated with Dixon’s Waterproof 
Graphite Grease. This grease is so 
dense and adhesive that it retards the 
entrance of grit into the bearings, and 
thereby prevents the rapid abrasion 
that is so destructive to these massive 
parts. Dixon’s Waterproof Grease is 
also used on the wire cables. 
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Dixon’s Stove Polish 

Newark, N. J., May 19, 1921. 
Gentlemen: 

For a number of years my wife has 
used Dixon’s Stove Polish on the heat¬ 
ing appliances in our home, and we 
now want to procure another supply. 

We have tried a hundred and one 
brands of polish, but find none so 
good as your old-fashioned make, and 
will wager that we have the best pol¬ 
ished stove in the city of Newark. 

Yours respectfully, 

(Sg.) Wm. Finigan. 

Helpful Hint 

Jones: “I want to do something big 
and clean before I die.” 

Bones: “Wash an elephant.”— 
Purple Cow . 
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C. A. Brunger 

Died June 25, 1921 

T HE capsizing of his canoe on the 

night of June 25 brought to an 
untimely end the promising career of 
this young Dixonite, in his twenty- 
seventh year. 

He came to the Dixon organization 
in 1916. His work in the sales end 
of our Lubricants Department was 
interrupted by the war, in which he 
won a Certificate of Merit for per¬ 
formance of duty in the Ordnance 
Department overseas. On his return 
to civil life he resumed his former 
position, but latterly had been assist¬ 
ing in experimental work in our lab¬ 
oratory. 

To his family in their bereavement 
our heartfelt sympathy is extended. 
And to this is added the assurance 
that he will live on in the memory of 
his many friends in the Dixon organi¬ 
zation. 
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New Dixon Dealer Aid 

(See page 4947) 
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Flagpole, Singer Building, 
New York City 

T HE flagpole is 775 feet from the 
ground. It was painted with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint in 
May, 1921. 

Harry S. Fitch Company, of 84 
Sherman Avenue, Jersey City, was the 
contracting painter. 

This flagpole is of steel construc¬ 
tion, with a steam-pipe going up the 
inside of the pole, to prevent splitting 
in winter. 

All lower New York “rubber¬ 
necked” when Fox News and other 
newspaper cameras clicked from the 
Woolworth Building tower while 
Harry S. Fitch Company and his 
helpers, William Smith and Fred 


Struber, performed their daring “act” 
with Dixon’s. 

Wherever there is a tough, high 
painting contract, the most expe¬ 
rienced painters, like Harry S. Fitch 
Company, use Dixon’s Silica-Graph¬ 
ite Paint. 

Isaac Kemp Leaves Us 

A FTER nearly twenty-three years 
. of most pleasant relations, Isaac 
Kemp, head of our Traffic Depart¬ 
ment, severed his connection with us 
on May 31. 

Mr. Kemp will be associated with 
his cousin, Mr. Roy Halsey, a former 
Dixonite, in the manufacture of 
pumice-stone, and will have charge of 
their New York office. 



As a token of affection and esteem, 
his associates presented him with a 
gold watch and chain. 

While we regret losing him, Mr. 
Kemp enters upon this new field of 
endeavor with our hearty good 
wishes. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

AT JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 

In the interests of Dixon's Graphite Pro¬ 
ductions , including Crucibles , Lubricants , 
Pencils , Paint , etc. Sent free upon request. 

Vol. XXIII JULY-AUGUST, 1921 No. 6 


IMPORTANT NO TICE ! 

T is our earnest desire to regularly 
place in the hands of every person 
or company who uses, sells, or other¬ 
wise is interested in Dixon’s products, 
our house magazine Graphite. 

We ask, how T ever, that those per¬ 
sons and companies now receiving 
Graphite please advise us on the 
enclosed postal whether or not they 
wish to continue to receive our house 
magazine in the future, their name to 
remain on our mailing list. 

We wish to revise this mailing list 
in an endeavor to eliminate those 
copies which are not now being de¬ 
livered because of a change in ad¬ 
dress or a concern having gone out of 
business. 

While we want every person or 
company having use for Graphite to 
continue to receive it, we do keenly 
desire, in the spirit of the times, to 
eliminate all possible waste. 

Will you not, therefore, please give 
this matter your immediate attention. 
Please fill in the postal now and mail 
it at once so that we may proceed with 
our revisions. Otherwise we may be 
compelled to remove your name from 
the Graphite list. 


Soliloquy: On Choosing 
a Salesman 

HETHER it is better 
To take this one 
Or that? 

That’s the question. 

This one is 
Tall; 

And hath 
Impressiveness. 

His way is suave. . . . 

And I do see 
In him 

A seemly confidence. . . . 

And miracles are made 
Of confidence. 

The other one is 
Short; 

And much inclined to 
Embonpoint. 

He beareth no great 
Burden 

Of responsibility 
Upon his shoulders, 

But he telleth 
A merrie tale 
Merrilie. . . . 

And hath a 
Shrewd eye 
In’s head. . . . 

Chances are 
One will do 
As well as 
T’ other. 

Both are good, 

And both are 
Different. 

There is no way 
To try the thing 
Except—to try it. 

And then we’ll see who is the winner, 
The stately one, or else the grinner. 
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DIXON’S No. 677 
Gear Lubricant 

T17E have called attention to the fact that a gear 

▼ ▼ box lubricant, to do effectively the work for 
which it is intended, must show minimum power 
losses in both hot and cold weather. 

Tests conducted in our Mechanical Laboratory 
prove that at freezing temperature the average gear 
lubricant will consume at least three times as much 
power as will Dixon 9 s No. 677. The average gear 
lubricant at freezing temperature stiffens to such 
an extent that the shifting of gears becomes quite 
a difficult matter. With Dixon’s No. 677, however, 
gear shifting is accomplished as easily as in mid¬ 
summer. 

On a hot summer day the average gear lubricant 
becomes limpid and leaks through the packings, 
while Dixon’s No. 677 retains its original plastic 
condition. 

The ability of Dixon’s No. 677 to withstand ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold results not only in an 
actual reduction of the power-loss in gear boxes, 
but also eliminates added strains to which all work¬ 
ing parts of a car are subjected when the lubricant 
is either too hard or too fluid. 

Write for Booklet No. 190-G 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 

Makers of Quality Lubricants - Established 1827 

| 

i 


For Spur and Bevel Gears For Worm Drives 

Use DIXON'S No. 677 Use DIXON'S No. 675 

GEAR LUBRICANT GEAR OIL 

■ 
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The Salesmen’s Book 

T HE Dixon “Eldorado” advertising has been 
so unusual and has attracted so much fa¬ 
vorable attention that we have decided to 
gather the different advertisements into one 
volume. 

The book which is reproduced above is now 
on the press and will soon be ready for distri¬ 
bution to Dixon salesmen. 
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The Art Portfolio 

I N response to many requests from artists and 
architects, we have reprinted twelve of the 
Earl Horter “Eldorado” drawings on cameo 
paper, which retains the soft technique of the 
original. 

This edition of reprints is necessarily limited 
in number, but we shall be glad to send a copy 
gratis to our good friends on request. 
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Tommy Milton Wins Speedway Classic 

Dixon's Lubricants Again Winners 


O N Memorial Day, Tommy Mil- 
ton, world champion speed 
racer, piloted a Frontenac Special to 
the finish line first in the ninth re¬ 
newal of the international racing clas¬ 
sic, the 500-mile dash around the In¬ 
dianapolis Speedway. 

The time was 5 hours, 34 minutes, 
44.65 seconds, an average of 89.62 
miles an hour, which established a new 
track record for cars of not more than 
183 cubic inches piston displacement. 

The winning car was designed by 
Louis Chevrolet, a veteran racing 
driver, thus giving him the distinction 
of having designed the winning car 
for two successive years, as the 1920 
race was won with a Monroe Special 
and piloted by his late brother, Gas¬ 
ton Chevrolet. 

Second place was captured by Ros- 


coe Sarles in a Duesenberg Special, 
which came in three minutes after 
Milton. The other places won were: 
Jules Ellingboe in a Frontenac, third; 
Jimmy Murphy in a Duesenberg, 
fourth; Ora Haibe in a Sunbeam, 
fifth; Eddie Miller in a Duesenberg, 
sixth; Ira Vail in a Leach Special, 
seventh; Bennie Hill in a Duesenberg, 
eighth; and Ralph Mulford in a 
Frontenac, who was flagged and 
awarded ninth place. Of the twenty- 
three cars lined up for the start but 
nine remained through the entire con¬ 
test. 

Every car that finished was lubri¬ 
cated with Dixon’s Automobile Lu¬ 
bricants. This is tangible evidence of 
their success in actual service. 

An automobile lubricant that can 
stand the severe heat and friction de- 
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veloped in fast, long-distance races, 
must be a lubricant of unusual merit. 

That Dixon’s Automobile Lubri¬ 
cants do possess this quality is attested 
to by the fact that they have been the 
choice of world-famous drivers of 
other years, just as they were the 
choice of those who won out in 1921. 

Reasons why Dixon’s Lubricants 
are so successful are explained in an 
interesting booklet. Write for a copy. 



Water Tank, Gaston 
Manufacturing Co. 

Cherryville, N. C. 

HE water tank shown above is 
painted with Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint, the contracting 
painter being Mr. J. M. Sprouse, of 
Gastonia. Mr. D. P. McLured is 
the Manager of the Gaston Manu¬ 
facturing Co. 


/ 

t 



Silo, Compania Molinera 
San Cristobal 

Santiago, Chile 

HIS immense silo is protected 
with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint. It belongs to La Compania 
Molinera San Cristobal of Santiago. 

Mr. J. Kirkman, Manager of that 
company, says: “I am pleased with the 
results. Dixon’s is the most economi¬ 
cal paint I have ever used. I always 
specify it.” 

Serior E. Rivera, the Managing 

Director of this same company, has 
painted the doors and windows of his 
new chalet with Dixon’s Paint. 

We wish success to the steady 
progress of South American and Pan- 
American amity with the many able 
and courteous citizens like those men¬ 
tioned who are leaders in industry 
and friendship in the great nations to 
the south. 
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Concerning Pencils 


ILAIRE BELLOC lists a lead 
pencil among the implements 
handed to Adam when he was given 
notice to quit Paradise Apartments. 

These implements were given him 
to make his way in the world; what¬ 
ever way of joy or sorrow he went, 
they went with him, one of them a 
lead pencil. 

The antiquity of the lead pencil is 
thus announced on excellent author- 
ity * 

Indeed, it requires an effort, a sort 
of throw-back, to imagine a world 
without pencils. 

What could it have been like ? 

And yet it is true that the civilized 
world did go for a long time without 
lead pencils. 

Adam must have swapped his for a 
drink, “or somethin’.” 

At any rate, ancient Greece and 
Rome, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, 
“the marts and scribes of Samarcand, 
they knew it not”; and the most as¬ 
siduous, exhaustive research proves 
that for several thousand years after 


Adam the lead pencil did not reap¬ 
pear on earth. 

But “there’s hardly a man alive to¬ 
day who remembers” when lead pen¬ 
cils were a thing not in use. 

These fine little tools for writing 
and drawing, after nearly two hun¬ 
dred years, grow daily more and more 
necessary in the arts and industries. 

And who minds sharpening a lead 
pencil? It is a pleasant process; it 
requires no effort, diverts no thought, 
is wholly mechanical. 

And the easy-gliding lead,—now 
very soft, now harder, now harder 
still, as soft, as hard, as you choose,— 
how light and well balanced it is for 
writing a quick memo, for figuring, 
for checking, for signing this, that, 
and the other routine thing. 

Have you ever tried to do without 
your favorite lead pencil for a time, 
using some other writing implement 
the meanwhile? 

And then come back to it. 

Oh, boy, ain’t it a grand and glo¬ 
rious feelin’?—as Briggs would say. 
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Guide Post 



Pencil is more than ; 
a protector of time 
It intervenes ’twixt 


O F a jour- 
n a 1 i s t 
whose style was 
of the rambling 
sort — starting 
anywhere and 
stopping no¬ 
where in par¬ 
ticular—a critic 
caustically ob¬ 
served, “So and 
so never had a 
blue pencil in 
his life. . . 
The Blue 
. blue pencil: it is 
in a busy world, 
garrulity and its 


victim. 

When the dove returned to the ark 
with the olive branch in its bill, Noah 
knew that the flood was at an end. 

And the mark of the blue pencil 
means the flood of language has 
ceased, and reflection has commenced. 

“Peace, peace,” it says, meaning 
“hold thy peace,” “belay,” “stow thy 
gab,” “hold thy tongue,” “collect thy 
wits,” “cease talking, start thinking.” 

And to extend its usefulness the 
Blue Pencil is made in three shapes 
and sizes: 


1. The Blue Pencil of round 
shape and size,—Dixon’s “Best” 
No. 350; this entreats silence. 

2. The Blue Pencil of hexagon 
shape and large diameter,—Dixon’s 
“Best” Blue No. 327; this com¬ 
mands silence. 

3. The Blue Pencil of round 
shape, mammoth size,—Dixon’s 


“Best” Blue No. 818; this enforces 
silence. 

Do we hear you say that a Blue 
Pencil is useful in other ways ? 

Oui, ouij monsieur, it is of a cer¬ 
tainty useful in other ways. 

But this is a short column, and, 
well, to be honest, we’re afraid of 
THE EDITOR'S BLUE PENCIL . 


Salesmen’s Book 


(See page 4940) 


T HE third edition of the Dixon 
ELDORADO Salesmen’s Book 
is illustrated on page 4940 of this 
issue. 

This portfolio tells the story of the 
present ELDORADO campaign in 
magazines, engineering, art, business, 
and general. 

Every Dixon salesman as he calls 
on his customers will carry this port¬ 
folio, containing, as it does, the most 
convincing proof of the effectiveness 
of the Dixon campaign at work to 
reach consumers of lead pencils in 
shop and mart, in factory, in office, in 
college, and in universities, and in the 
primary, secondary, and high schools 
of the continent. 

The edition of the portfolio is a 
limited one,—only enough copies have 
been printed to supply our own sales¬ 
men in this country and the salesmen 
of our agents abroad. 


Necessarily So 

“I WONDER if they take children in 
these apartments.” 

“They must. Some of the rooms, 
aren’t big enough for a grown] 
person.” — Washington Star . 
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Dixon’s Graphite Motor Brushes 


T HESE brushes are of the same 
high quality that characterizes 
all the products of Dixon manufac¬ 
ture. Only the best of natural graph¬ 
ite is used, no harsh carbon whatever, 
and hence the brushes are self-lubri¬ 
cating and non-abrasive. Commuta¬ 
tors that are smooth when Dixon’s 
Brushes are first applied will remain 
so indefinitely, since graphite cannot 
scratch copper. This fact in itself de¬ 
serves careful consideration in many 
plants where it has been necessary, as 
the result of the grinding action of the 
brushes used, to frequently turn 
scored commutators to a true surface. 

Dixon’s Brushes are made in only 
one grade, which combines the best 
features of most other brushes. It is, 
therefore, not necessary to study a lot 
of technical data to determine what 
kind of a brush to order. In all cases 
where the maximum load is not over 
42 amperes per square inch of brush 
cross-section, Dixon’s Brushes are 
recommended. There are but few 
motors or dynamos in stationary ser¬ 


vice which cannot be operated more 
satisfactorily with them than with 
brushes of any other type. 

They should not be used on motors 
of electric railway cars, electroplating 
machines, or the electrical equipment 
of automobiles. 

When Dixon’s Brushes are prop¬ 
erly adjusted to commutators, they 
will last a remarkably long time, with¬ 
out sparking or squealing. What is 
more annoying than the monotonous 
squeal of hard brushes on swiftly re¬ 
volving copper, and what is more 
foolish than to listen to it day after 
day! A set of graphite brushes will 
usually cure the trouble at once. 

Dixon’s Brushes are not expensive. 
You will probably be surprised to 
learn how reasonably they are priced. 
And when one further considers how 
long they last and their excellent com¬ 
mutation, the economy is even more 
apparent. 

Another decided advantage of 
graphite brushes is that they operate 
with less friction on the commutator, 
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and therefore do not cause as much 
mechanical drag as brushes of a dif¬ 
ferent character. 

Their good points may be summed 
up briefly: 

Self-lubricating Reduce friction 

Non-abrasive Operate quietly 

Non-sparking Inexpensive 

Durable Dixon quality 

We are always glad to place our 
experience at the disposal of any user 
of Dixon’s Graphite Brushes. Prob¬ 
lems that may arise can be submitted 
to our electrical department, which 
will give personal attention to indi¬ 
vidual cases. 

A New Dixon Window 
Sign 

HEREVER school pencils are 
bought and used you will find 
both buyer and user well acquainted 
with what every one refers to as 
“The Dixon School Line.” 

This has been true for a great 
many years, and the artist took this 
as his central idea when making the 
drawing for the new School Line 
Window Card and Poster which is 
reproduced on page 4936. 

This poster identifies the dealer 
with the best known and most widely 
used Dixon School Line. It is being 
prepared for distribution to the trade. 
Have you received your copy? 

Dixon’s Motor Chain Compound 

Without an equal for lubricating 
automobile driving chains. When 
chain is cleaned and immersed in the 
melted compound, no other external 
or internal applications are necessary. 
The compound may be used re¬ 
peatedly. Prevents rust and wear. 



This Booklet Will Help 
You 

VERY ONE knows that to some 
extent all waters contain mineral 
or vegetable impurities, and that many 
of these impurities are left behind in 
boilers in the form of scale when the 
water is evaporated. 

It is further known that scale in 
boilers lowers the conductivity of the 
boiler heating surfaces, and increases 
coal consumption materially. One 
sixteenth inch of hard scale reduces 
the efficiency of a boiler fully 12 per 
cent., and one eighth inch of scale re¬ 
duces the efficiency fully 18 per cent. 

The action of graphite is not 
chemical, nor does it attack the metal; 
neither is it affected by any acid in the 
water or by the heat generated in the 
boiler. Particles of graphite simply 
work through the minute fissures ex¬ 
isting in the old scale and gradually 
penetrate between the scale and the 
metal. The scale thus loosened may 
be rapped off and removed with little 
trouble. 

Our booklet “Graphite for the 
Boiler” shows how graphite works 
and why it is a better scale remover. 
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Smoke-stack, Adams Ice 
& Coal Company 

Gastonia, N. C. 

CE for kitchen-comfort in our 
balmy South, and coal for its new 
great industries. 

We illustrate the smoke-stack of 
the Adams Ice & Coal Company. 
Mr. R. H. Adams is Manager, 

The smoke-stack is painted with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint. The 
painting contractor was Mr. J. M. 
Sprouse, of Gastonia. Mr. Sprouse’s 
“brush work” and Dixon protective 
service are favorably known all over 
the Southern States. 

Hope vs. Evidence 

At the grave of the departed the old 
darky pastor stood, hat in hand. 
Looking into the abyss he delivered 
himself of the funeral oration. 

“Samuel Johnson,” he said sorrow¬ 
fully, “you is gone. An’ we hopes 
you is gone where we ’specks you 
ain’t .”—American Legion Weekly. 


Art Portfolio 

(See page 4941) 

HE ELDORADO Art Port¬ 
folio contains reproductions of 
the famous Eldorado-Horter draw¬ 
ings on cameo paper, which retains 
the soft technique of the original 
drawings. 

College professors, artists, art stu¬ 
dents, students of architecture, and 
students of engineering have written 
us in praise of these drawings. 

Most of them have wanted to se¬ 
cure copies for study at home or in 
classroom. 

A set of these reproductions is now 
available. <g> 

Those who can, make; 

Those who can’t, save. 

<s> 

The Apple Coats and Suits 
One clothing merchant uses the ap¬ 
ple as a trade-mark. He claims there 
wouldn’t have been any clothing busi¬ 
ness if it hadn’t been for an apple. 
— IV am pus* 
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Melting Brass in Crucibles 


T HE natural desire on the part of 
those required to make a decision on 
the question of an electric furnace in¬ 
stallation for brass melting, is to obtain 
comparative cost figures showing the cost 
per pound of melting with the electric 
furnace, oil or gas reverberatory, and the 
crucible method. Yet such figures mean 
nothing unless they cover conditions and 
practice exactly similar to the conditions 
prevailing in the case under considera¬ 
tion. It might cost a foundry making oc¬ 
casional orders for special castings 5 
cents a pound, whereas a manufacturer 
of valves who has standard patterns, 
molding machines, and is operating under 
quantity production conditions, can often 
show a cost of from 24 to 1 cent a pound. 
The conditions in a foundry are entirely 
different from those in a casting shop of 
a rolling mill. Even in the casting shop, 
melting conditions vary to a great ex¬ 
tent; casting extrusion billets is an alto¬ 
gether different proposition from casting 
small bars of special alloys such as 
phosphor-bronze, nickel alloys, etc. 

The following table, however, is of¬ 
fered as an indication of how compara¬ 
tive costs with the electric and crucible 
furnace run. The figures on crucible 
practice were actually obtained in the 
casting shop of a rolling mill, and the 
cost figures on the electric installation 
were obtained from data published by 
different electric furnace manufacturers. 
The electric power rate varies, of course, 
very widely. Occasionally it is as low 
as 1 cent per K.W.H., but usually is about 
3 cents per K.W.H., and very often 
higher. 

ELECTRIC FURNACE 


Production per day, 10,000 lbs. 
Alloy, “High Brass,” 66% Copper. 


Power 

300 K.W.H. per ton, 1500 



K.W.H. at 3 cents. 

$45.00 

Labor 

1 Furnace tender at $7.00.$7.00 

2 Mold men at $4.00. 8.00 

15.00 

Zinc Loss 

1% of 10,000 lbs. at 6 cents.. 

6.00 

Supplies 

$1.00 per ton. 

5.00 

Repairs 

$1.00 per ton. 

Interest and depreciation, initial 
investment, $15,000. Interest 
at 7%, $1050. 250 working 

5.00 


days . 

4.20 


Depreciation, 20% per annum. 
20% of $15,000, $3000. 250 

:_j_ 


working days . 12.00 

or .922 cents per pound. $92.20 


CRUCIBLE PIT FIRES 

Production per day, 9000 lbs. Set of 10 Fires. 

5 Rounds, 50 Heats. 

Alloy, “High Brass,” 66% Copper. 

3600 lbs. of coal at $11.00 per 

ton . $19.80 

1 Caster at $10.00.$10.00 

3 Men at $5.00. 15.00 

- 25.00 

1.3% of 9000 lbs.—117 lbs. at 

6 cents . 7.20 

Crucibles, 3 at $7.00 (in car¬ 
load lots this price would be 

considerably less) . 21.00 

50 cents per ton. 2.25 

Interest and depreciation, initial 
investment, $5000. Interest at 

7%, $350. 250 days. 1.40 

Depreciation, 15%. 15% of 

$5000, $750. 250 days. 3.00 

$79.65 

$79.65/9000—.885 cents per pound. 

It will be observed that in this case the 
cost per pound is considerably in favor 
of crucible melting. Cost figures, how¬ 
ever, do not tell the whole story. There 

are many conditions where electric fur¬ 
naces or any other type of large capacity 
furnace are not at all satisfactory, aside 
from purely cost considerations. It seems 
to me desirable to summarize the disad¬ 
vantages here. 

A. With few exceptions, all existing 
types of electric furnaces are reverbera¬ 
tory furnaces of fairly large capacity. 
The fact that electricity is the source of 
heat does not alter the fundamental type 
of the furnace, nor does it materially add 
to its advantages. This fact is important 
and is generally lost sight of. The fun¬ 
damental question is not the relative ad¬ 
vantages of electric furnaces over all 
other methods of melting brass, but is 
really the relative advantages of the large 
capacity tilting furnace and the crucible 
method. The problem therefore really 
is an old one and existed long before 
electric furnaces. 

Space forbids the presentation of the 
details of this old question, but it may 
be stated without argument that the ad¬ 
vantages of the crucible method over the 
large capacity reverberatory furnace for 


Fuel 

Labor 

Zinc Loss 
Supplies 

Repairs 
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certain conditions are just as valid to-day 
as they ever were, even though the large 
capacity furnace is electrically heated. 
These advantages are flexibility and 

metallurgical control. 

B. Cost of electrical equipment is from 
3 to 15 times that of coal, oil, or gas 
equipment. 

C. Cost of power is usually several 

times that of solid and liquid fuels, and 
in dull periods, shut-downs, etc., the 

power contract runs on just the same with 
penalties and carrying charges (in figur¬ 
ing power costs, this point should be kept 
in mind). 

It is frequently claimed that the electric 
furnace eliminates ash handling and 

treating, high zinc loss, crucibles, and 

defective metal. Ash handling is only 
necessary with coal pit fires. This dis¬ 
advantage is also eliminated through the 
use of oil or gas for fuel, either in 
crucible or reverberatory furnaces, and 
elimination of ash handling is not peculiar 
to electric furnaces. 

Zinc loss depends entirely on the con¬ 
centration of zinc in the alloy, tempera¬ 
ture, and time, and the type of furnace or 
fuel has little to do with the problem. 
A badly designed installation, whether 
electric or fuel fired, will certainly tend 
to increase metal loss, but nine tenths 
of it is due to the human element and the 
method of operation. 

Crucibles are not required with oil or 
gas reverberatory furnaces, but the 
elimination of crucibles does away with 
all the well known advantages of the 
crucible process. Defective metal is al¬ 
most invariably due to manipulation. 
Better metal can be obtained with cru¬ 
cible practice than with any other method 
of melting, and that this is generally rec¬ 
ognized is evidenced by the wide-spread 
use of the crucible process for the produc¬ 
tion of the best grades of non-ferrous 
alloys and steel. 

Fuel conservation may not be of much 
interest to the individual manufacturer, 
but the problem is certainly of vital in¬ 
terest to the nation, and the choice of fuel 
and equipment for any industrial heat¬ 
ing problem should be governed to some 
extent by the principles of conservation. 


It is unnecessary to elaborate in detail the 
waste of energy involved in the genera¬ 
tion of electricity from coal for melting 
metals. 

Improvement of crucible practice through 
the use of gas, of various types, in crucible 
furnaces will result in cheaper and better 
metal, and will be much more in line with 
the broad principles of fuel conservation 
than electrical developments. There are 
other strong reasons for the use of gas 
fuel in the brass industry, especially in 
brass rolling mills. Gas is an excellent 
fuel for annealing furnaces and for steam 
boilers. If the size of the plant justifies 
the investment, by-product recovery can 
be practised, which means enormous re¬ 
ductions in fuel costs. The rapid increase 
in the use of gas and in the number of 
by-product coal plants in recent years, 
especially in the steel industry, is a sub¬ 
ject which brass manufacturers have 
badly neglected. 

In conclusion, I believe that the furnace 
must be designed to suit the work; that 
it is not possible to sell standard furnaces 
for any purpose from stock, whether they 
are electric or fuel fired, and get the best 
results; that the use of electricity for 
heating, except in special cases, is not in 
line with fuel economy and conservation, 
and that the use of gas fuel offers great 
possibilities.— Equipment Engineer, in 
Metal Industry. 

Did You Get Your Copy? 

E still have a sufficient quantity 
of the pamphlet “Useful 
Spanish Words and Phrases’’ to send 
a copy to all of our readers who have 
not already requested one. 

If you are a teacher or connected 
with a school and wish to obtain 
enough copies for your classes, please 
let us know how many you have use 
for, and they will be sent. 

This booklet was prepared es¬ 
pecially for travelers’ use, but will 
also prove to be of great assistance in 
classrooms. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 

1827 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. A. 


INCORPORATED 

1868 


Miners , Importers and Manufacturers of 
Graphite, Plumbago, Black Lead 


OFFICERS 

George T. Smith, President J. H. Schermerhorn, Vice-President- 

Harry Dailey, Secretary William Ivoester, Treasurer 

John I. McComb, Assistant Secretary 
J. W. Robottom, Assistant Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 

GEORGE T. SMITH GEORGE E. LONG 

WILLIAM G. BUMSTED EDWARD L. YOUNG 

J. H. SCHERMERHORN HARRY DAILEY 

ROBERT E. JENNINGS 


Comptroller 

John J. Nevin 


Purchasing Agent 

John I. McComb 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Buffalo, Atlanta 


FOREIGN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Pencil Dept. Products 

Canada and Newfoundland 

A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., 

468 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 

Central and South America 
Cuba and Porto Rico 

National Paper & Type Co., 

32 Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 

Offices in Principal Cities 

Europe, Africa and India 

L. G. Sloan, Ltd., 

41 , Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 

Representatives in Principal Cities 

Australia and New Zealand 

William Lewis, 

Stafford House, 

316 Pitt St., Sydney, Australia 
Philippine Islands 

Philippine Education Co., 

Escolta 34 , Manila, P. I. 

China and Japan 

American Trading Co., 

25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities of China 
and Japan 


Hawaiian Islands 

A. M. Webster, 

Hilo, Hawaii 

Graphite Products 

Walworth International Co., 

44 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y. 

With Sales Offices at 
Europe Australia 

Copenhagen Sydney 


Calcutta Shanghai Soerabaya 

Latin-America 

Havana, Cuba Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Mexico City, Mex. Buenos Aires, Arg. 
Santiago, Chile 

Canadian Agents 

Canadian Asbestos Co., 

Montreal, Quebec 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 

AT JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Volume XXIII SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1921 Number 7 


DO YOU WANT FUTURE ISSUES OF 
GRAPHITE? 

If so, you may have them without charge or obli¬ 
gation by simply filling in and returning the en¬ 
closed post-card. 

Please be very sure to fill out this card completely, 
as we wish to thoroughly analyze the circulation of 
Graphite. 

A very small percentage of the cards sent out with 
the previous issue has been returned, so this oppor¬ 
tunity is given to those who wish to continue to re¬ 
ceive this magazine. 

If you are not sure whether you returned the pre¬ 
vious card fill in another. 

Your name will be removed^ from the mailing list 
unless you notify us to continue it 

MAIL THE CARD NOW!!! 
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The Fountain of Neptune 
at Trent 

(Drawing made by Earl Horter with 
ELDORADO, “the master 
drawing pencil” ) 

I N Trent 

So old and beautiful and peace- 


Lying in the valley 
As a sea-gull calmly rests 
Amid appalling storm-tossed crests— 
Plays a fountain. 

There, far away from sea, 

Its god Neptune stands undaunted 
In a strange land. 

On every hand 
The landsmen go, 

And Time beats slow, 

A gentle, tinkling measure. 

New Dixon Assortment 


Ginger Ale Plant, Beech- 
Nut Packing Co. 

Canajoharie, N. Y. 

T HIS is the ginger ale plant of 
the world famous “Beech-Nut 
Packing Company of Canajoharie, 
N. Y. The smoke-stacks and all ex¬ 
posed metalwork are painted with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, the 
best and most popular protective paint 
all around a factory for doors, stacks, 
fire escapes, fences, tanks, metal roof¬ 
ing, anywhere and everywhere that 
rust and dampness have to be defied. 


DIXON S 'PR 1 P£”NQ 460 


MADE IN JERSEY ClTY, NEW JERSEY, US A by 

JOSEPH DrXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Careless 

The motor-car of to-day is a splendid 
example of scientific progress. And 
yet careless pedestrians are continually 
spoiling its delicate machinery with 
small pieces of themselves .—London 
Opinion. 


“Pride”—a dozen assortment to be 
proud of—hence its name. 

Easel box, round rubber-tipped 
pencils, four each, red, blue, and 
green—with pencil clips. 

The quality of the pencils matches 
up with the name, PRIDE No. 460. 
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Jack Lewis 

Late Southeastern District Sales Representative of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


J ACK H. LEWIS died at his 
residence, 2 Peachtree Place, 
Atlanta, Ga., on Monday, August 
8, 1921, at the age of forty-six 
years. His death is a distinct loss 
to the commercial world and hosts 
of friends and acquaintances. 

About four years ago he under¬ 
went a very serious operation, and 
early last winter had a complete 
nervous breakdown. From the 
first of May until the middle of 
June he was in the hospital, and 
after his removal home this pro¬ 
tracted siege left him in an ex¬ 
tremely weakened condition. 

Mr. Lewis was a native of Wil¬ 
mington, N. C., but for over fifteen 
years had made his home in At¬ 
lanta, and was Vice-President of 
the Atlanta North Carolina So¬ 
ciety. 

On December 1, 1909, after hav¬ 
ing been with the Tower Manu¬ 


facturing and Novelty Company as 
southern representative for about 
eighteen years, Mr. Lewis became 
the southeastern representative of 
the Dixon Company, with head¬ 
quarters at Atlanta. A short time 
after, he established the Atlanta 
office as headquarters for the 
Southeastern District. 

He was prominently concerned 
in many local movements. As a 
charter member of the Atlanta 
Rotary Club and secretary for one 
term, he was a large factor in its 
organization and helped to make 
it a power for good. 

There are few men in Atlanta 
whose personal popularity was 
greater than Mr. Lewis’. His 
charm of manner and high ideals 
of friendship won for him the love 
of every man who was for long 
associated with him, and his pass¬ 
ing is as sincerely as it is univer¬ 
sally mourned. 
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Ready Stationers, 


Read 



( -Rallying Cry for the Big Convention-\ 


Advance reports indicate that the big Convention of the 
National Association of Stationers and Manufacturers of 
the U. S. A., to be held at Atlantic City on October io, 
n, 12, and 13, will outrival in interest and helpfulness 
all other conventions of this organization. 

“1921 Will Reward Fighters.” This is the battle-cry 
under which business has rallied to the colors all over the 
county. This best expresses the spirit dominating the 
many activities of this Association. 

“There’s more to ‘fighters’ than fighting; there’s com¬ 
radeship, cooperation, the help in the ‘shoulder-touch.’ ” 
Working together for mutual good, on the platform of 
the Square Deal, has resulted in more and better busi¬ 
ness—the victory which follows steady plugging for the 
common good. 

Close cooperation between the National Association and 
its individual members has had the effect of strengthening 
the morale of the organization. 

Election of officers for the coming year—ways and means 
of further developing the business of individual members 
—are chief among the plans of procedure in this great 
annual get-together. 

And to those whose names and personal endorsement the 
roster has so far missed, we urge action. 

Above all, come to the Convention; get the “shoulder- 
touch” ; fall in line! 

s ,■■■■ .. . 
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Courtesy Automotive Industries 


Murphy—Duesenberg—Dixon 


A GOOD driver, a good car, 
greased with a good lubricant, 
makes a hard trio to beat, so Jimmy 
Murphy, in a Duesenberg car 
greased with Dixon’s Lubricants, won 
the Grand Prix, French Classic, in 
France, July 25. This race marked 
the revival of long-distance road-rac¬ 
ing in France. 

Murphy led in most of the thirty 
circuits of the course and finished the 
323.5 miles in 4 hours, 7 minutes, and 
10 seconds, averaging 78.5 miles an 
hour. He took the lead in the fifth 
circuit, and in the seventh broke the 
course record in 7 minutes, 43 sec¬ 
onds. Murphy won the gold medal 
of the Automobile Club of France. 

Ralph De Palma, in a Ballot, was 
second, 4:32:10, winning a silver gilt 
medal, and Jules Goux, in a Ballot, 
third, won a silver medal. Andre 
Dubonnet, a rich amateur driver of 
a Duesenberg, was fourth, and Al¬ 


bert Guyot, also in a Duesenberg, 
was sixth. 

Jimmy Murphy is a Pacific coast 
product. He began as mechanician 
for Eddie O’Donnell, and later was 
with Rickenbacker and others. He 
qualified as a pilot in 1917, and in 
February, 1920, won the 250-mile 
race in Los Angeles. On April 10, 
1921, he broke the world’s record for 
cars of 183 cubic inch displacement. 

Murphy has always been a Dixonite 
when it came to the lubrication of his 
racing cars. He says: “I have all the 
confidence in the world in Dixon’s 
Lubricants, both for racing and tour¬ 
ing cars.” 

The following cablegram received 
from Murphy tells us in a few words 
the story of the Grand Prix: 

“Won French Grand Prix greased 
throughout with Dixon’s Lubricants. 

“Jimmy Murphv.” 
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Water Tower and Tanks, 
Rohm & Haas Co. 

Bristol, Pa. 

HE three water tanks and the 
tower on the main manufactur¬ 
ing building of the above chemical 
company’s plant are painted with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint. 

Dixon’s Paint is much used in simi¬ 
lar plants of other concerns. It is a 
service paint as contrasted with a 
“lower-price-per-gallon paint.” 

Service 

ERVICE is the only true measure 
and criterion of cost. 

Don’t put your judgment into the 
leaky colander called “cheaper per 
gallon.” 

If Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 
lasts longer, and saves labor charges 
for repainting, then Dixon’s is the one 
and only paint to use in the first in¬ 
stance. 


Facts about Asbestos 

HE fiber of the best grade of 
asbestos is beautiful and silky 
and has great flexibility, elasticity, 
and tensile strength, according to the 
United States Geological Survey, De¬ 
partment of the Interior. It can be 
spun into thread so fine as to run 225 
yards to the ounce, and as it is in¬ 
combustible as well as a nonconduc¬ 
tor of heat and electricity, and resists 
the action of most ordinary acids, its 
field of use is large. The possible 
applications of asbestos are far from 
fully appreciated, not only by the gen¬ 
eral public but by manufacturers who 
are in search of material for special 
uses to which asbestos may well be 
applied. Perhaps it is most gener¬ 
ally used to make fireproof cloth for 
theater curtains. Everywhere in cold 
countries it is extensively employed 
for covering furnaces, boilers, and 
pipes to prevent loss of heat. Asbes¬ 
tos is a good insulator .—Gas Age- 
Record. 
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Window of H. S. Crocker Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Dependability 

EPENDABILITY is the an¬ 
chor that holds the ship in 
every storm, the friendship that never 
fails in times of stress, the promise 
that is never broken, no matter what 
the cost. 

Dependability is something you can 
hang on to, come what may; without 
it, hope is an illusion and expectation 
a disappointment. 

Have no commerce with men who 
are not dependable, else you also may 
fail in your engagements and outlive 
your reputation.— The De Vinne 
Press . 

<§> 

Before and After 

“Do you know what it is to go before 
an audience?” 

“No. I spoke before an audience 
once, but most of it went before I 
did .”—The Christian Advocate {New 
York). 


Is It New? 

E found on our Treasurer's 
desk the other morning a let¬ 
ter from a customer which reads as 
follows: 

“Beg to state that necessity is the 
mother of invention, and as every¬ 
thing went to sticks, we invented the 
process of not paying our bills until 
something turned up. We turned up 
something and we are happy to hand 
you check herewith.” 

To which our Treasurer replied as 
follows: 

“Your favor received and noted. 
If you are the inventor of the process 
you mention, you are certainly en¬ 
titled to big royalties, because every¬ 
body seems to be using your inven¬ 
tion.” 

❖ 

Did you send the Post 
Card back? 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

AT JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 

In the interests of LHxoris Graphite Pro¬ 
ductions , including Crucibles , Lubricants , 

Pencils , Paint, etc. Sent free upon request. 

Vol. XXIII SEPT.-OCT., 1921 No. 7 

“Yours is as Fair 
a Name” 

ORD, Wanamaker, Edison, Mar¬ 
coni! Names “to conjure with, ,, 
in realms mercantile and scientific of 
our times. 

Names not made by printer’s ink. 

Names that will live long after 
their bearers pass the way of all 
flesh. 

What is the trait that marks out 
their owners among the multitude? 

We think all great men of busi¬ 
ness, of science, of art, of letters are 
largely so by their enthusiasm, through 
their earnestness. 

“There is no substitute for down¬ 
right, thoroughgoing earnestness.” 

It is the misfortune of the thought¬ 
less to be triflers, with no care for the 
game: indifferent so it be soon ended. 

And sweeter far than all things 
heard to their ears is the whistle or 
gong that breaks and later ends the 
day. 

But you don’t score that way. 

And the fellow whose heart is in 
the game; who wants to win; whose 
enthusiasm is a burning flame light¬ 
ing him onward and upward: he is 
the man for keeps. 
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There is never any doubt as to his 
being kept on the pay-roll. 

Business may sicken and the ax be 
swung. 

But the man or the woman who 
plays the game with a vim stays on. 

As names go, “yours is as fair a 
name,” as those that head this article. 

Whether your reward will be as 
great as theirs will greatly depend on 
your enthusiasm. 

An Extraordinary 
Bequest 

W E hear from time to time about 
corporations being without 
souls; and it is a more or less com¬ 
mon statement that gratitude is one 
of the rare human characteristics. 
The following extraordinary expe¬ 
rience would seem to indicate that at 
least some corporations are not wholly 
soulless, and that at least some per¬ 
sons have a highly developed sense of 
gratitude. 

Miss Louise R. Darling, daughter 
of the late Samuel E. Darling, died 
on May 30, 1921, at her late resi¬ 
dence in Sparta, N. J. When her 
will was probated, it was discovered 
that she bequeathed to the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company five bonds 
of the New Jersey Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., each in the denomination 
of one thousand dollars. This very 
unusual bequest by Miss Darling was 
made, we are advised, at the special 
request of her father, who was for¬ 
merly the Cashier of this Company. 

Samuel E. Darling entered the 
Dixon employ in the year 1887, and 
he actively filled the position of 
(Concluded on page 4968) 
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Transmission Gear Box 
Lubrication 

I ?OR some time past we have been con- 
r ducting tests in our Mechanical Labo¬ 
ratory on transmission gear box lubricants. 

Results of these tests disclose some very 
interesting and valuable information cover¬ 
ing the performance of gear box lubricants 
under unusual conditions. 

One of the most interesting is the fact that even 
though a transmission gear box be subjected to the 
most severe conditions, it still remains a very effi¬ 
cient piece of mechanism, if properly lubricated. 

Satisfactory lubrication of a gear box is clearly in¬ 
dicated by the power loss resulting with a certain 
lubricant. Employing Dixon’s Gear Lubricant No. 
677 and transmitting 30 H. P., the power loss in 
third speed was 1.28 H. P. This was 30.5% less 
than the power loss measured with another well 
known gear lubricant not of Dixon manufacture. 

More complete details of these tests will be sent 
to automotive engineers upon request. 

Write for Booklet No . 190-G 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

Jersey City, N. J. £><0>^ Established 1827 

MAKERS OF QUALITY LUBRICANTS 

For Spur and Bevel Gears use Dixon’s Gear Lubricant No. 677 

For Worm Drives use Dixon’s Gear Oil No. 675 

For Universal Joints use Dixon’s Grease No. 672 
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Isaac Upham Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


About Dressing Windows 

WELL-DRESSED window is 
more than a mere bid for the 
wandering attention of the passer-by. 
It is an invitation to stop, consider, 
and enter your store, bent on a pur¬ 
chase. 

What attracts Everyman and Ev- 
erywoman in a window display is the 
element of beauty: the beauty of con¬ 
trasting or harmonizing colors, of ex¬ 
quisite shades of drapery, hangings, 
trims, and of the goods themselves 
often, or the boxes in which they are 
packed, or the labels on these boxes. 
Whose eye does not delight in color? 
Get color into your windows,—but be 
sure to get it in in the right way. 
Have each color helping the other. 

An element of beauty is arrange¬ 
ment or design. Build up your win¬ 
dow with the heavier masses at the 
bottom; beware of flatness. Make 
your background something against 
which the contents of the window 


stand out. And keep this before you: 
an over-crowded window is not al¬ 
luring. The passer-by who has time 
enough to make anything out of such 
a window will be the kind rich in un¬ 
spent time only, and having nothing 
wherewith to buy from you. 

An element of beauty is simplicity, 
which latter the foregoing paragraph 
touches on. Make your window sim¬ 
ple. Do not fill it with unrelated ma¬ 
terials. A window dealing with writ¬ 
ing materials should deal with noth¬ 
ing not considered writing materials. 

Speaking of simplicity in dressing 
windows, and of beauty arising out 
of arrangement or design, refer to 
page 4967, which shows a reproduc¬ 
tion of a window in the store of Will 
H. Zaiser, Des Moines, la. Not 
much imagination is needed to com¬ 
plete the picture, especially if you 
know the colors. 

A very beautiful display was that 
in the window of the Upham Sta¬ 
tionery Company, of San Francisco, 
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Will H. Zaiser Specialty Co., Des Moines, la. 


shown on page 4966. Although the 
window is pretty well filled, there is 
a coherence of content which is im¬ 
pressive. 

The use of materials of a kind for 
one particular use, though these ma¬ 
terials differ in themselves, is shown 
in the ELDORADO-Keuffel and 
Esser windows of Everett Waddey 
Company, of Richmond, Va., the 
Stephenson-Foster window, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., the H. Lieber Company, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and Cunning¬ 
ham, Curtis & Welch Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (see Center Spread). 
The displays were judiciously han¬ 
dled as to spacing, arrangement, and 
design. And the result was a 
marked stimulation in the sales of 
articles displayed, which, after all, is 
the test of a good window. 

The H. S. Crocker Co., San Fran¬ 
cisco, Cal., wholesale and retail sta¬ 
tioners, centered the interest in their 
window (see page 4961) on a display of 
ELDORADO—“the master drawing 
pencils,” and a set of pencil drawings 
by the famous artist Earl Horter. 


Let your displays be seasonable, in 
time for the big rush, just before 
schools open in the fall, for example. 

Be economical wherever else you 
will, but not in your windows. They 
are too likely to be regarded as the 
index of what is to be found within 
your store to skimp on their dressing. 

Do not allow a window to remain 
long enough to get “stale” and the 
goods themselves injured by sunlight 
or dust. 

And remember that all manufac¬ 
turers of nationally advertised goods 
have signs, show-cards, posters, dis¬ 
plays of all sorts and descriptions, de¬ 
signed by artists and experts, for your 
window, to help you move your stock. 
Do not keep these signs in an out-of- 
the-way place, unseen by any one ex¬ 
cept “the mice and sich like animiles.” 
Use them, and when they are used up 
send for another lot. The manufac¬ 
turer has them in abundance, but he 
will not force them on you. If the 
salesman who takes your order doesn’t 
think of this material, mention it to 
{Concluded on page 4972) 
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Gas Holders, Bridgeton 
Gas Light Co. 

Bridgeton, N. J. 

“Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company: 

“Several years ago, after extensive 
tests, we adopted Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint for our gas holders 
and all outside work, including boiler 
stack, condensers, tar storage tanks, 
piping, etc. We tried out quite a few 
other paints, but feel we get the best 
service from Dixon’s. We do not 
know just how long it would stand 
up, because we never permit any of 
our ironwork to go until it ‘needs 
painting / 

“We have adopted the practice of 
painting everything once in every four 
years. We - pay the painter by the day 
and inspect his work ourselves. The 
result is—a perfectly satisfactory 
job—done at a fairly reasonable cost, 
and one with which we only have to 


concern ourselves once in every four 
years. 

“(Sd.) Jacob B. Jones, Supt., 
“Bridgeton Gas Light Co.” 


An Extraordinary 
Bequest 

{Continued front page 4962 ) 
Cashier until 1906, when, at the age 
of eighty, he retired. In consideration 
of his long, faithful service, Mr. 
Darling, however, was continued on 
the Dixon pay-roll until the date of 
his death, January 13, 1914. 

The directors, officers, and officials 
of this Company have been deeply 
impressed by this striking illustration 
of the feeling of loyalty and affection 
engendered in its employees by the 
humane and fair policies of the Com¬ 
pany, and this sentiment has in turn 
contributed largely toward the success 
of the Dixon business. 
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“Guide Post” 



E are 
looking 
out on a pol¬ 
ished floor. 

“There’s 
music in the 
air.” 

The lights are 
on full-tilt. 

The room it¬ 
self is large, 
and gaily deco¬ 
rated. 

It is pretty 
well filled with 



persons of both sexes. 

Every one is having a good time, 
even though every one is dressed in 
his (or her) Sunday best. 

It doesn’t require much knowledge 
or imagination to tell at once that we 
are looking on at a dance. 

“Looking on,” did we say? 

Oh, very much more than a mere 
onlooker at a dance are we. 

Very much. 

What? 

Where do we come in at a dance? 

We come in, little one, with the 
programs. 

Every one has been concerned 
more than a little as to whether or 
not we would be on hand; and how 
we would look when we got there. 

We are small, but My Lady uses 
us to spread joy and gloom withal. 

Who are we? 

We are Dixon’s PROGRAM 
Pencils. 

And we are AT HOME when the 
band plays and the rhythmic swing of 
the dance is on. 


New Dixon Assortment 



T HRIFT” is the name and 431 
is the trade number of a shining 
new Dixon Assortment Box. The 
container is a compact box with con¬ 
venient lift-off lid; both the lid and 
the container are made of gray glaze 
paper with yellow gloss trim. The 
pencils are round and hexagon, rub¬ 
ber-tipped, and finished in red, yel¬ 
low, green, and light blue, assorted, 
dozens of solid colors. 

And the price is just as attractive. 


Why There Are Not 
More Executives 

“T HAVE a fine organization,” said 
X the president of a large concern 
the other day, “a fine group of young, 
energetic executives. They know all 
there is to know about expansion and 
inflation, but not a damn one of them 
knows anything about deflation.”— 
Exchange . ^ 

Did you return the 
Post Card? 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JERSEY CITY 


JERSEY CITY • NEW JERSEY 


ALFKED C BOSSOM 
ARCHITECT 
MO flFTH AVB.NU* n v ctrv 
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First National Bank 
Building 

Jersey City, N. J. 

T HE “Bankers’ Magazine” of 
New York, February, 1921, is¬ 
sue, publishes a full account of this 
fine building, so we will condense 
facts in this sketch. 

The First National Bank Build¬ 
ing is the finest banking structure in 
Jersey City, a fitting monument to its 
former presidents, the late E. F. C. 
Young and George T. Smith, and 
its present president, the Honorable 
E. I. Edwards, Governor of the State 
of New Jersey. 

The architect is Alfred C. Bos- 
som, known as a designer of the neat 
and the serviceable. John Lowry, 
Jr., is general contractor; Bigelow 
& Nichols, steel erectors; American 
Bridge Company, fabricators; W. 
W. Farrier Company, plumbing; 
Arthur Greenfield, Inc., metal fur¬ 
ring. 


Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint pro¬ 
tects all the structural steel, iron, 
etc., contained in this building, it 
having been used for both shop 
and field coats. Dixon’s Pipe Joint 
Compound was also used by W. 
W. Farrier Company on all piping 
installed. 

The strikingly neat and dignified 
building is ten stories high, and con¬ 
tains 1400 tons of steel; it is built of 
granite in lower section, brick and 
terra cotta above, and has a unique 
black and gold marble vestibule, with 
monumental marble staircase leading 
down to huge and elaborate safe-de- 
posit vaults. No other bank has more 
elaborate conveniences for business 
and comfort: many consulting rooms; 
large banking foyer in front of 
twelve tellers’ cages ; mezzanine floor ; 
public and private elevators; security 
vaults; bullion lift; clerks’ and pri¬ 
vate dining-rooms; mechanical ven¬ 
tilation ; telephones in vaults in case 
of accidental locking in. As eternal 
as the Pyramids and as convenient as 
imagination could wish is the im¬ 
mense vaulting system, covering gen¬ 
eral vault, twenty large individual 
and thousands of small safes. 

The First National Bank will oc¬ 
cupy the lower floors. The bank has 
deposits of $11,828,210.47; surplus 
$800,000; undivided profits of $599r 
001.43; bonds of $2,602,730; real 
estate and securities of $1,113,503.63. 

Great as is Jersey City now, it 
stands at the threshold of further 
greatness, and the First National 
Bank and its famous presidents have 
always been in the forefront of Jer¬ 
sey’s progress. 
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Smoke-stacks, Kentucky 
Coke Co. 

Louisville, Ky. 

E illustrate above the smoke¬ 
stacks owned by the Kentucky 
Coke Company, a subsidiary of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company, 
Mr. Davies, Purchasing Agent. 
These smoke-stacks were painted with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, by 
H. Fraser & Company, steeplejacks 
of Louisville. 

The smoke-stacks are 200 feet 
high and 5 feet in circumference. 
When reputable concerns and the 
most experienced purchasing agents 
like Mr. Davies, and contracting 
painters like H. Fraser & Company, 
use Dixon’s Paint, what more need be 
said to prove paint efficiency and 
economy ? 

You can always “count on” Dix¬ 
on’s; may we equally count on you? 


Specify and use Dixon’s at your next 
painting, and see for yourself what 
important economies it will produce 
for you. 

About Dressing Windows 

(Continued from page 4967) 
him. Ask him for suggestions as to 
which of his goods you should dis¬ 
play, and when and how. You will 
find him a mine of suggestion, if he 
is worth his salt. 

Make your window speak. Put 
signs in it; signs that tell something 
of what the window means in service 
and reasonableness of price. 

Your window is a booth in Vanity 
Fair. Alongside it range other win¬ 
dows of other merchants. Be not 
outdone by them. “Keep thy shoppe, 
and thy shoppe will keep thee,” is an 
ancient proverb. A modern mate for 
it would be: “Your window tells 
what your store is: make each worthy 
of the other.” 

Testimonial 

Independent Steam Laundry 
Company 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Gentlemen: 

After using your Pioneer Boiler 
Graphite in our boilers for the past 
eight months, we find it is eminently 
satisfactory. 

You may send the enclosed order 
at your earliest convenience. 

Alex Nelson, Engineer. 

<s> 

Those who can, make; 

Those who can’t, save. 
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Trustworthiness in a 
crucible eliminates fear of 
trouble at critical times. 

Proper materials, care¬ 
ful workmanship, — plus 
the experience gained in 
nearly a century of cru¬ 
cible-making,—these have 
made the name DIXON 
known for crucibles of the 
highest quality. 

Large or small, DIXON 
CRUCIBLES are uniform 
in composition, construc¬ 
tion, and performance. 
You can order them with 
the assurance of getting a 
staple product. 

Booklet No. 190 A 
gives valuable infor¬ 
mation on the care 
and use of Dixon 
Crucibles. A copy 
will gladly be sent on 
request. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 
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DIXONIZED! 


T HE illustrations on this page were 
all taken by our Pacific coast rep¬ 
resentative, Mr. W. Shulman, and 
show various California structures 
protected with Dixon’s Silica-Graph¬ 
ite Paint. 

Wherever there is metal work in 
California, there you will find Mr. 
Shulman with his paint talk and cam¬ 
era. 

The following explains the illustra¬ 
tions : 

A—Quail Pump Station, Associated 
Pipe Line Co., Quail, Cal. 

B—Pump Station, Union Oil Co., San 
Luis Obispo, Cal. 

C—Pump Station, Union Oil Co., San 
Marganta, Cal. 

D—Gas Holder, Contra Costa Gas 
Co., Contra Costa, Cal. 

E—Smoke stacks, Pratt-Low Preserv¬ 
ing Co., Modesto, Cal. 

F—Smoke stacks and Generators, 
Contra Costa Gas Co., Contra 
Costa, Cal. 
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“Dixon’s is Saving Coal for Us” 


DIXON'S 

Pioneer 

Boiler 

Graphite 


"Come around to see a regular boiler plant, 
eh, Tom? 

“I don’t mind admitting that we make more 
steam per square foot of heating surface than 
most plants. The boss got tired buying coal to 
heat the stone lining of the boilers, and the 
men never enjoyed chopping out the scale any¬ 
way. So everybody was glad when Dixon’s 
was given a trial. 

“We knew the Dixon people would not put out 
a product that was not O.K., but still we were 
skeptical as to whether graphite would help 
much. 

“Did not notice much improvement the first time 
the boilers were opened, but each time since it 
has been a cinch to rattle out the scale. The 
inspector says our boilers are in fine condition; 
the men are satisfied; and the company is buy¬ 
ing much less coal than in the old days. 

“When is your manager going to w r ake up? 
Funny how men wait for some one to force 
good things down their throats, as the old say¬ 
ing has it. 

" Tell him to write for Booklet 190 -T,” 

Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J„ by the 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 

Established 1827 
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Write for 
These Good 
Booklets 

One is called 
“FINDING 
YOUR PEN¬ 
CIL”—a pencil 
service booklet 


for 

every 

one 

who 

uses a 

pen- 

cil. 

Write 

for 

it. 

It will 

help 

you 

choose 

ex¬ 

actly 

the 

right 

pencil for 

your 

parti 

cular work. 

Also 

write 

for 

our booklet- 

-“A 

Study in Sepia.” 

It 

shows 

the 

character of 

work 

that 

can 

be 


done with DIX¬ 
ON’S “BEST” 
Colored Pencils. 




^ Series of Pencil Portraits 
NO. 3 —THE STENOGRAPHER 

A n 








u OHE thought Dixon’s Eldo- 
k3 rado pencils were only for 
artists. One day I persuaded 
her to use one of these pencils 
while taking my dictation. 

“I watched her swift-moving 
fingers translate my words into 
strange short-hand hieroglyph¬ 
ics. No need for her to say how 
it eased and quickened her 
work. 

“Sequel? Why, she’s got 
every girl in the office using 
these same pencils.” 

ELBoradO 

i/ie master dmwingpencil* 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 

Pencil Dept. 190-J Jersey City, N. J. 

Canadian Distributors: 

A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 

1 Dixon's Eldorado is made in 17 leads — one for every 
need or preference. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

LSTABUSHED JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. A. INCORPORATED 


Miners, Importers and Manufacturers of 
Graphite, Plumbago, Black Lead 


OFFICERS 

George T. Smith, President J. H. Schermerhorn, Vice-President 

Harry Dailey, Secretary William Koester, Treasurer 

John I. McComb, Assistant Secretary 
J. W. Robottom, Assistant Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE T. SMITH GEORGE E. LONG 

WILLIAM G. BUMSTED EDWARD L. YOUNG 

J. H. SCHERMERHORN HARRY DAILEY 

ROBERT E. JENNINGS 

Comptroller Purchasing Agent 

John J. Nevin John I. McComb 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Buffalo, Atlanta 


FOREIGN SALES REPRESENT A TIVES 


Pencil Dept. Products 

Canada and Newfoundland 

A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., 

468 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 

Central and South America 
Cuba and Porto Rico 

National Paper & Type Co., 

32 Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 

Europe, Africa and India 

L. G. Sloan, Ltd., 

41, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 

Representatives in Principal Cities 

Australia and New Zealand 

William Lewis, 

Stafford House, 

316 Pitt St., Sydney, Australia 
Philippine Islands 

Philippine Education Co., 

Escolta 34, Manila, P. I. 

China and Japan 

American Trading Co., 

25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

Offices in Principal Cities of China 
and Japan 


Hawaiian Islands 

A. M. Webster, 

Hilo, Hawaii 

Graphite Products 

Walworth International Co., 

44 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y. 

With Sales Offices at 

Europe Australia 

Copenhagen Sydney 

London Africa 

Milan , . 

J ohannesburg 

Asia 

Calcutta Shanghai Soerabaya 

Latin-America 

Havana, Cuba Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Mexico City, Mex. Buenos Aires, Arg. 
Santiago, Chile 

Canadian Agents 

Canadian Asbestos Co., 

Montreal, Quebec 
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Graphite 


T HE reputation of graphite as a 
lubricant has been seriously im¬ 
paired because people have not prop¬ 
erly used it, or have been careless 
enough to use inferior grades. 

We can state, however, that pul¬ 
verized flake graphite can be used to 
excellent advantage, and every car 
owner should have a small can of it 
for emergencies. 

Dixon’s Motor Graphite is the best 
spring lubricant on the market. Oil 
or grease at best is only temporary and 
soon squeezes out and collects dirt. 
If you will mix graphite to a thick 
paste with kerosene, however, and 
spread it between the spring leaves, 
the springs will need no further at¬ 
tention for a year. 

A thin paste of Motor Graphite 
and kerosene or shellac well rubbed 
into the surfaces of wheel rims will 
prevent tires becoming stuck to the 
rim. This feature is appreciated 
when a tire has to be changed along 
a road and no trouble is experienced 
in getting it off the rim and on again. 


Motor Graphite may be dusted on 
inner tubes to prevent heating and 
chafing. It is better than talc. Ap¬ 
ply sparingly. 

When Dixon’s Motor Graphite is 
properly used in engine cylinders it 
improves compression and therefore 
increases power, reduces the amount 
of lubricating oil required, reduces 
the carbon deposit, and prevents 
valves sticking. 

Unfortunately, many people insist 
on using it in excess and get into trou¬ 
ble. The proper way to use it is to 
place it on a sheet of paper and hold 
it near the air intake of the car¬ 
buretor while the engine is running 
at a good speed. The graphite will 
be drawn into the cylinders and dis¬ 
tributed on the walls, piston heads, 
and valves. A scant teaspoonful 
every month or so is enough for an 
automobile in constant service. The 
quantity should be varied in propor¬ 
tion for engines not used regularly. 

Do not use more graphite than 
is recommended; and do not mix it 
with the engine oil. 
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We wish to caution against mixing 
graphite with cup grease or gear 
grease. Don’t do it. No one with¬ 
out experience knows the kind or 
amount of graphite to use. Do not 
even use cheap graphited grease. 
Graphite is peculiar; use the best or 
none at all. 

Economic Value of Paint 

Great Mistake to Imagine that the Only 

Use of the Brush is for Ornamentation 
(Jersey City Review, Sept. 22) 

BSERVATION in most local¬ 
ities leaves the impression that 
too many buildings suffer from lack 
of painting. A great many property 
owners seem to assume that the use 
of the paint brush is the special pre¬ 
rogative of the rich, that it holds no 
advantage for the average man, if 
he can forego the pleasure of having 
ornamentation about. But painting 
is not chiefly valuable for ornamen¬ 
tation. It is chiefly valuable for 
sanitation, greater life, better sfervice. 

While paint does, of course, serve 
to improve the appearance of prop¬ 
erty, it is far more useful for pro¬ 
tection than for ornament. A small 
amount of money and work expended 
in keeping a valuable piece of ma¬ 
chinery painted will greatly add to 
its length of life. The same may be 
said of buildings. 

Another useful object which is ac¬ 
complished by painting is the im¬ 
proved sanitary condition of buildings 
and outhouses. The cost of such 
work (painting) is small, the neces¬ 
sary equipment is not expensive, and 
with proper care this will last a life¬ 
time. 



New Building, Inter¬ 
national Mercantile 
Marine Company 

1 Broadway, New York City 

T HE wonderful history of this 
site, going back to 1626, is con¬ 
tained in Ocean Ferry for October, 
1921, and any one interested in history 
should send to the International Mer¬ 
cantile Marine Company for the 
valuable number. 

This handsome new building con¬ 
tains 1500 tons of structural steel. 
Walter B. Chambers is the architect; 
T. Kennard Thompson, consulting 
engineer; Bethlehem Steel Company, 
fabricators; A. E. Norton Company, 
erectors; and the Whitney Company 
of New York, general contractors. 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint pro¬ 
tects the structural steelwork con¬ 
tained in this structure. 
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Stationers’ Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


T HE Convention of the National 
Association of Stationers and 
Manufacturers has come and gone,— 
is now history. 

It was a stimulating convention. 
Perhaps it was the ozone for which 
Atlantic City is so justly famed that 
stirred up the red corpuscular energy 
of the conventioneers, to such good 
purpose. 

The Dixon forces, led by President 
George T. Smith, were on the ground. 
Hon. Edward I. Edwards, Governor 
of New Jersey, was on hand,—and 
the illustration at the right shows him 
the night of the banquet with Mr. 
Fletcher P. Gibbs on his right and 
Mr. George T. Smith on his left. 
The other Dixonites in attendance are 
shown at the foot of this page. 

And it’s Atlantic City again in 
1922! 



Mr. Fletcher P. Gibbs Mr. Geo. T. Smith 

Hon. Edward I. Edwards 



W. G. Stringer Herman Price John Ready A. J. Part Win. Ernst J. H. Schermerhorn 
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Condenser and Smoke-stack, Cape Breton 
Electric Co., Ltd. 

Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company: 

With reference to Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint, we are pleased to 
advise that we used this paint on our 
smoke-stack in 1916 (5 years ago), 
and on the condenser in 1917 (4 
years ago), and the present condition 
of the paint is very good. 

We have no hesitation in recom¬ 
mending Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint, as it has given us complete 
satisfaction. 

Cape Breton Electric Co., Ltd., 
(Sd.) A. C. Webber, 

Chief Engineer. 


Mr. Webber is one of the best 
known engineers in Canada, and his 
company has an equally good reputa¬ 
tion. Can Dixon claim better friends 
or give a more reliable testimonial? 

A paint that gives five years’ ser¬ 
vice, and,like Johnny Walker, is “still 
going strong,” is the best and most 
economical paint to use. The Cana¬ 
dian Asbestos Company of Montreal 
are the Canadian selling agents for 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, and 
they are in a position to fill promptly 
any order placed with them by Cana¬ 
dian concerns. 
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Window Display, Bannister & Pollard Company 


T HE above illustration shows a 
very original display of Dixon’s 
Automobile Lubricants in the win¬ 
dow of the Bannister Sc Pollard 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

The feature of the display was the 
“hill” made of white paper and let¬ 
tered in red. This hill concealed an 
endless belt upon which were fastened 
miniature cars, the belt driven by a 
motor. 

In front of the hill was a transmis¬ 
sion gear case filled with Dixon’s 
Gear Lubricant No. 677. How this 
lubricant follows the gears was easily 
seen. 

At the right and left of the window 
were strips showing various racing 
drivers who are users of Dixon’s 
Lubricants, while cans of the different 


greases are attractively arranged in 
the window. 

The small cars going up this hill 
visually demonstrated what can be 
done with real cars when lubricated 
with Dixon’s. This and the moving 
gears caused many passers-by to stop, 
look, and go inside for more informa¬ 
tion or a can of grease. 

We are told that the results of this 
window were very gratifying to 
Bannister & Pollard Company, and 
we wish to congratulate them upon 
their effective display. 

<$> 

Selling the Goods 

Commercial Traveler— “My love 
for you, my dear Louisa, exceeds any¬ 
thing that can be offered in that par¬ 
ticular line!”— Strix, Stockholm . 
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Bridge, Central Railroad 
of New Jersey 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

HIS bridge is known as bridge 
No. 21, L. & S. Division, and is 
over the Lehigh River. It was 
erected in 1908, and is painted with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, the 
favorite and longest service paint in 
the railroad world. 

<$> 

Dixon’s Graphite Air Brake 
Grease assures dependable action of 
brake cylinders and triple valves un¬ 
der all weather conditions. Keeps 
brake cylinder packing leathers pliable 
and leak-proof. ^ 

Dixon’s Center Plate Grease 
makes a train flexible and conse¬ 
quently prolongs life of wheels and 
saves in tractive power. The flake 
graphite lubricates long after the 
grease itself has disappeared. 

Dixon’s Grease No. 677 — for sig¬ 
nal and semaphore mechanisms. 


Using Up the Short 
Pencils 

HEY shouldn’t be thrown away, 
and they shouldn’t be allowed to 
be always among the missing, as they 
too frequently are. 

We should use a fine pencil like 
we use a fine cigar—we should get 
out of it all the good there is in it 
by using it down to the last usable 
inch. 

We have no other instrument for 
writing and drawing at once so fine, 
so light in the hand, so dependable 
as our good lead pencil. 

Appreciating which we have made 
two pencil holders—of metal, Nos. 
454 and 456, and of wood, No. 453. 
The characteristic lightness of the 
pencil is retained fully in these hold¬ 
ers, which make it easy to use up your 
short pencils. 

<§> 

He thinks because he knows it all 
he ought to tell it all. 
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“Here Since 1878” 

HE business that is approaching 
its golden anniversary must have 
given a service its community valued, 
—and appreciated. 

And as we look at the “ELDO¬ 
RADO” display in the window of 
Richardson & Bishop, of Winnipeg, 
Canada, we see evidence enough that 
a business in keeping with its effec¬ 
tiveness and excellence of design is 
apt to grow and grow in strength un¬ 
til records are made and remade, 
again and again. 

❖ 

Your future depends upon how you 
continue to treat your customers of 
to-day while you are striving to find 
new ones. Remember that nothing is 
unimportant when striving to estab¬ 
lish good will .—Northern Furniture . 


Craftsmanship 

RAFTSMANSHIPisthe crown- 
ingquality of excellence that comes 
only when a man enjoys his work. 

The coppersmith of the Middle 
Ages who labored day and night, 
without thought of food or sleep, till 
he had made a perfect shield, was a 
real Craftsman. 

Craftsmanship never looks at the 
clock. Whether in beating a shield, 
painting a landscape, printing a page, 
or in merely polishing a bit of brass to 
perfection, always there is the happi¬ 
ness that comes from doing the work 
beautifully. 

A bit of real Craftsmanship is in¬ 
finitely more than a job: it is the re¬ 
flection of the soul of its maker. It 
says, “Who made me loved his work.” 
— The De Vinne Press. 
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The Golden Legend 

“Heard music is sweet, 
Unheard, sweeter ” 

AND, reader, if you hear not the 
Angelic Choir on Christmas 
Eve with bodily ears, mayhap you 
will apprehend it with your spiritual 
auditory equipment. Voices in the 
air there are to-day, and not “ances¬ 
tral voices prophesying war.” But 
voices as of those that bind up 
wounds, that heal the hurts of hatred. 

This is how our mind runs on 
Armistice Day, on the eve of the 
opening of the Conference on Dis¬ 
armament. Who knows the name of 
the one who will lead it; whose will 
to achieve a victory greater than those 
of a Caesar shall prevail for the break¬ 
ing down of the barriers that are be¬ 
tween peoples, for the leveling of the 
road that is to run among nations as 
a quiet street among neighbors, which 
shall be called the Way of Peace? 

All the great awards of the world 
that have been made to its heroes in 
art, literature, and science are as 
nothing compared to the glory of the 
winning of this the first pitched battle 
of modern times between the forces 
that burn and slay and those that heal 
and build. 
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And we like to think that there is 
no man to-day who goes his way un¬ 
mindful of what the next few months 
may bring forth of peace or of war; 
that there is no one who does not join 
the great urge: that, indeed, we are 
all like those afflicted people of war- 
devastated France who knelt in the 
dust of the roadside in the humblest 
spirit of thanksgiving at the sight of 
our own flag borne at the head of the 
first American contingent to front the 
foe. 

And, mark you, this same flag still 
flies, now on the Quest Unutterable 
of Peace. 

Ten Commandments of Business 
Handle the hardest job first each 
day. Easy ones are pleasures. 

Do not be afraid of criticism— 
criticize yourself often. 

Be glad and rejoice in the other 
fellow’s success—study his methods. 

Do not be misled by dislikes. Acid 
ruins the finest fabrics. 

Be enthusiastic—it is contagious. 

Do not have the notion that success 
means simply money-making. 

Be fair, and do at least one decent 
act every day in the year. 

Honor the chief. There must be 
a head to everything. 

Have confidence in yourself, and 
make yourself fit. 

Harmonize your work. Let sun¬ 
shine radiate and penetrate.— Impres¬ 
sions, 

<S> 

God rest ye, merry gentlemen, 

Be not a whit dismayed. 

The Business Tree is still full green — 
Not withered, as it seemed, I ween, 

Upon this Xmas Day. 
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Transmissions and Differentials Show 
Higher Efficiency When Lubricated 
With 


DIXON’S No. 677 
GEAR LUBRICANT 

A TRANSMISSION gear box was tested in our 
_ Mechanical Laboratory under winter condi¬ 
tions—that is, temperature below freezing. The 
gears were placed in third speed and under full 
load. 

In this test two lubricants were used, one a pop¬ 
ular gear oil and the other Dixon’s No. 677. 

The initial lubricant temperature with Dixon’s 
No. 677 was 26° F., and that with the popular gear 
oil 34° F. 

Notwithstanding the distinct advantage of 8° F. 
higher starting temperature, the popular gear oil 
showed a power loss of as high as 3.4 H. P., while 
with Dixon’s No. 677 the power loss was only 1.5 
H. P., a saving of 56%. 

This is only one of the tests that clearly prove 
the superiority of Dixon’s No. 677 as a gear lubri¬ 
cant under all conditions. 

Details of other tests will be sent upon request. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

Jersey City, N. J. Established 1827 

MAKERS OF QUALITY LUBRICANTS 

For Spur and Bevel Gears use Dixon's Gear Lubricant No. 677 
For Worm Drives use Dixon's Gear Oil No. 675 
For Universal Joints use Dixon's Grease No. 672 
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Foote & Davies Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dressing Your Windows 

A WINDOW to be effective must 
l \ be inviting. The passer-by must 
be drawn to it. Not every one is 
drawn by the same appeal, but some 
appeals are universal in their power 
to compel attention and invite favor¬ 
able action. 

“The power of beauty is part of 
the naked truth of things,” says Joseph 
Conrad in “The Rescue.” 

So you choose your salespeople 
with an eye to their outward appear¬ 
ance. They must be well-mannered, 
their voices pleasant, their apparel 
neat, — and if you can count on all 
these and get a good measure of 
grace and beauty of person and figure 
along therewith,—well, then, you 
have drawn a prize. (Don’t think we 
forget the brains, of course.) 

Talk about silent salesmen! What 
is a window but a regiment of silent 
salesmen always on parade. 


Give a thought to your windows. 
We think the reproductions of win¬ 
dow displays used to illustrate this 
article will aid you. 

What made them the successes they 
were? The power of beauty,—beauty 
in color and hue of the window cards, 
of the boxes and labels, and of the 
goods themselves. 

Try to eclipse these displays and 
send us your photo for reproduction 
in Graphite. 



Otto Fischer, Stationer, Paterson, N. J. 
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C. S. BUSH CO. 


C. S. Bush Co., Providence, R. I. 


“Eldorado”—Keuffel & 
Esser Window Display 

“OIMPLE, strong, and attractive”— 
O one who saw it thus described the 
display in the C. S. Bush Co.’s win¬ 
dow. 

The size and design of this splen¬ 
did window give it exceptional value 
for display purposes. 

<S> 

Raising the Price 

Mother: “Johnny, will you be quiet 
for a bit?” 

Johnny: “I’ll do it for two bits.” 
— Awgivan. 

<s> 

When We Know 

Knicker: “How much does an in¬ 
augural cost?” 

Bocker: “We can’t tell until the 
term is up.”— New York Herald. 


Did You Return the 
Graphite Card? 

I N the last issue of Graphite we 
enclosed a post-card to be filled 
out and returned stating whether or 
not you wished to continue to receive 
this publication in the future. 

While many of these cards have 
been returned, there are still a great 
many yet to come in, and we trust 
that this notice will serve as a re¬ 
minder to those who failed to return 
the card before. 

If the card has been lost, simply 
fill in a postal with your name and 
address, and tell us that you want to 
get Graphite. 

Another Scandal 

Roger Hornsby, the St. Louis star, 
won the 1920 betting championship 
of the National League.— St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 
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Delaware River Bridge, 
Central R. R. of N. J. 

Easton, Pa. 

HE bridge illustrated above was 
erected in 1919 and painted with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint. It is 
a riveted deck truss bridge, 1000 feet 
long. The tonnage of steel involved 
2700 tons. 

At the recent convention of the 
American Railway Bridge Sc Build¬ 
ing Association, held at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, “Dixon” 
was a “pass-word” for service with 
supervisors of bridges and building 
of railroads. 

Dixon's Flake Graphite 

Is unaffected by high temperatures; 
Cannot be “carbonized” or ignited; 
Cannot give off explosive vapors; 

Will not accumulate dust or grit; 
Does not clog discharge valves; 
Improves the friction surfaces; 
Prevents metallic contact; 

Reduces the amount of oil; 

Reduces friction; 

Prevents shutdowns; 

Saves power. 

Use it! 


“Use 25% Less Oil" 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 

Jersey City, N. J. 

I have been using Dixon Flake 
Graphite No. 2 in the cylinders of 
my 18" x 36" Monarch-Corliss steam- 
engine and am very much pleased 
with the results. 

A plain cup fitted with a screw 
cover and a valve is used to feed the 
graphite into the steam line. The 
cup is filled with dry graphite and is 
slowly emptied by the pulsation of 
the steam in the pipe. 

I have been using 25 per cent, less 
oil. The packings now last much 
longer than formerly, and the ex¬ 
haust valves, which were always dry 
when inspected, are now well lubri¬ 
cated. 

It is better to use the larger graphite 
flakes, No. 1, in low pressure cylin¬ 
ders, because it is less apt to clog 
when wet with condensed steam in 
the cup. 

Yours very truly, 

M. R. Ogle, Engr., 

7 he Cuyahoga Lumber Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Guide Post 

B ecause 

Xmas-time 
is Youngster¬ 
time it is also 
Color-time. 

What a drab 
thing it would 
be without 
oceans of color 
—color, strong, 
brilliant pri¬ 
maries, on toys, 
on decorations, 
in the inks of 
X mas - books; 
color on all sides; and best of all 
color in the dancing eyes and on the 
glowing cheeks of children. 

Do you remember the time you 
craved a box of water-colors at Xmas ? 
You wanted it as badly as that soldier 
suit, itself gaudily colored, that hung 
in the neighborhood toy-shop. 

Color is the joy of the world—all 
the year ’round. 

Let you take Color by the hand—it 
will unlock your heart and make you 
a boy again. 

Wherefore we say to you: when 
you are looking for a box of paints 
or water-colors for your boy or girl, 
ask your stationer to show you one of 
the Dixon Dry-color Xmas boxes, 
containing 7 colors, 12 colors, and 
24 colors. 

And when your boy or girl looks 
under your Xmas Tree on the morn¬ 
ing of Good Will to All Men, he 
will see there such a burst of color 
as will, mayhap, make him dream a 
sunset cloud has come to rest beneath 
its branches. 
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Something you've been 
waiting for 
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Self-Pointed Leads 
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To fit current styles of ‘ ‘small¬ 
bore" mechanical pencils. 

Made of the same materials 
and by the same processes as 
the unrivaled leads of Dixon’s 
ELDORADO— “the master 
drawing pencil.” 
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GRimesstassforth 

STATIQN[RY CO 


A “Planned” Window 
Display at Grimes- 
Stassforth’s 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

A N example of this type of display 
L is the Eldorado-Keuffel-Esser re¬ 
production on this page. 

Few passers-by were able to resist 
the compelling attractiveness of this 
window. 

And many who stopped to look 
went in to buy. 

Beauty and directness were the key¬ 
notes of this admirable display. 

<$> 

Dixon’s Graphite J-oint Com¬ 
pound is not a cement which hardens, 
but rather a lubricant for the threads 
of pipes, bolts, nuts, etc., making 
them easy to screw up and allowing 
them to be taken apart at any time 
without difficulty. 

Joints made with this material can 
never rust, corrode, or stick. It is 
much superior to red or white lead, 
and is about three and a half times as 
bulky. 


Rush! 

T is part of the duty of every ex¬ 
ecutive to write “rush” on many 
pieces of paper, without explanation. 

This is not swinging the whip, 
not a bit of it. 

But it is to indicate that the matter 
is to be rushed, in the first place, can 
be rushed; that is, to rush it will 
not be necessary to run chances of 
ruining it; and, in the second place, 
it shows that speed is an absolute es¬ 
sential in what probably is an emer¬ 
gency. 

And business is just one emergency 
after another. 

Now you will find some who act as 
if inspired when they see this word. 
It starts them going in the right di¬ 
rection. 

Others either see it not, or, see¬ 
ing it, do not catch its spirit. And 
the dowdy indifference of these makes 
good men mad men. 

<$> 

As handy as a lead pencil. 
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Smoke-stacks, Southern 
Pacific R. R. Co. 

(Bay Shore Road), San Francisco, Cal. 
HE above illustration shows a 
smoke-stack owned by the South¬ 
ern Pacific Railroad Co., being 
painted by W. M. Scott (contracting 
painter of San Francisco) with Dix¬ 
on’s Silica-Graphite Paint. 

Dixon’s Paint is widely used on the 
Pacific coast for smoke-stacks, be¬ 
cause of the remarkable service it has 
given. Try it out at your next paint¬ 
ing and see what it will do for you. 

<S> 

What you will not find out from a 
critic: direction . ^ 

Imagination enables a man to put 
himself in the other fellow’s place. 
So that, if business is service, certainly 
that man can render the best service 
who is able to anticipate the wants of 
his customers by putting himself in 
their places .—Through the Meshes, 



£ Underwood Building 

Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

ALEIDOSCOPIC Market 
Street of colorful San Francisco! 
The Dixon photographer, Mr. W. 
Shulman, pointed his camera out of 
the Dixon office, San Francisco, and 
this is what he filmed: 

1. In the center, the Underwood 
Building, metal roof and cor¬ 
nices painted with Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite Paint. 

2. The electroliers of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. in the fore¬ 
ground, and the car trucks, also 
painted with Dixon’s Paint. 

San Francisco is a Phoenix rising 
from her ashes triumphant. In 1907 
all this section was ruined by earth¬ 
quake and fire. San Francisco stands 
for the American spirit, the slogan 
of our Salvation Army, viz.: “A real 
man may be down, but he’s never 
out.” 
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Finding Your Pencil 

When you have found a pencil exactly 
suited to your hand you will know it with 
conviction. 

May we help you to find this pencil? 

Our booklet—“Finding Your Pencil” 

—describes each of the 17 Eldorado leads 
and explains its uses. Somewhere among 
this assortment you will find a pencil better 
suited to your hand and your work than 
any you have ever used. Send for a copy. 

ELdobadO 

“ffie master drawingpencil" 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. Jersey City, N. J. 

Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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DIXON 
“ N U R L - O ” 

(a new pencil) 

It is new because of its finish. 

Its finish makes it easy to held. 

This means it will make new friends for the DIXON 
LINE—and hold them. 

Write for samples and price, if you are a dealer or office executive . 



Dixon’s Foundry Facings 

ARE meeting the demand for bet- 
ter and smoother castings with 
less time required for finishing. It is 
worth the trouble many times over 
for a foundryman to find out the exact 
facing suited to his peculiar needs. 
We are in a position to advise un- 



biasedly, for, owing to our enormous 
use of all kinds of graphite from 
many parts of the world, we manu¬ 
facture a remarkably complete line of 
facings, each one of which is adapted 
to some one particular kind of work, 
working condition, or material. 

We recommend Dixon’s 2441 Sil¬ 
ver Lead Facing as the most satisfac¬ 
tory for every sort of work. For core 
washes a small amount of clay or 
molasses water can be added, but for 


Playground Fence, 
Bureau of Parks 

Portland, Ore. 

HE above structure was painted 
two years ago with Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite Paint and is still in 
good condition. 

Oregon, the lumber, apple, and 
salmon State, with all its fine weather, 
has lots of rain and dampness at 
times, and a paint that stands this, 



slicking and “printing back,” Dixon’s and also the attrition that a play- 
2441 will do everything that is pos- ground fence must endure, must be 


sible for a graphite facing to do. a good paint. 
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Gas Plant, Rocky Mount 
Public Works 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 

E illustrate above the gas plant 
of the Rocky Mount Public 
Works. The gas holders, smoke¬ 
stacks, and other metal-work were 
painted in 1918 with Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint, the popular protec¬ 
tive paint with gas concerns. 

Mr. L. M. Jordan, the efficient 
superintendent of the Rocky Mount 
Gas plant, would not have chosen 
Dixon’s if it were not the most re¬ 
liable and economical. Dixon’s is 
like the “marines.” Wherever there 
is hard work over the world to do, its 
slogan is, “Let’s go there.” 

< 8 > 

Dixon Hub Liner Grease—P re¬ 
vents excessive wear of locomotive 
hub liner plates and consequent 
lateral play of locomotive on its axles. 


Work 

T is my experience that nothing 
will put a man in tune and keep 
him in harmony with his work like 
getting on the job early in the morning 
and taking advantage of the full day 
nature provides out of every twenty- 
four hours. 

Work is a habit—the best one any 
man can have in business. When a 
man acquires that habit and makes it 
a part of himself, everything else 
seems to adapt itself to his liking. 

There may be variations in the net 
results of the days, but the sum total 
of the months and years will work 
out right. It is more than an argu¬ 
ment—it is even more than a fact. It 
is a law which will govern you and 
me in all we do. — The Finder s Sales¬ 
man. ^ 

Pride goeth before a Fall—Dignity 
cometh after. 
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Satisfactory crucible service for every metal¬ 
lurgical requirement is assured when DIX¬ 
ON’S are used. 

Large or small, DIXON CRUCIBLES are 
uniform in composition, construction and per¬ 
formance. You can rely on them because the 
experience gained through ninety-two years of 
crucible-making stands back of every one. 

There need be no worry about crucible trouble 
in the middle of a melting operation if the 
crucible you use bears the name DIXON. 



IVriie for Booklet Xo. igo-A. 
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“Speakin’ 


Insure the life of your 
belts with 

Dixon’s 
Solid Belt 
Dressing 


of Belt Dressing” 

“Speakin’ of belt dressing, here’s the best we’ve 
ever had. The men like it because it does not 
rot the belts by drying out all the life or oil or 
whatever it is that makes them firm but pliable, 
so they grip the pulleys instead of slipping. 
This stuff keeps the belts in A-i condition. 
Our old troubles have disappeared. 

“When belts slip they not only waste power 
(which amounts to a surprisingly large item 
of dollars and cents in a plant where a lot of 
belts are used), but they destroy themselves 
as well. 

“It costs money to renew belts frequently, and 
it costs money to throw away the power, day 
in and day out, that is wasted at the pulleys. 
Why so many keen business men and man¬ 
agers do not check up on such leaks beats me.” 

It beats uSj too. We suggest that you ask for 
“The Proper Care of Belts ” Booklet igo-O. 

Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 

Makers of Dixon’s Graphite Lubricants for 
Gears, Transmissions, and all moving parts 

O^^xXn Established 1827 
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